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MEMOIR OF MISS NASH. 


Miss. Nash is a native of Bath, the daughtér of an eminent 
tradesman, and now but in her nineteenth year, being born in Sep- 
tember 1797. She evinced a decided predilection for music as 
early as her school days, .and her voice being heard by Mr. J. Lo- 


der, the leader of the Bath orchestra, was pronounced by him ca- | 


pable of that acquirement and improvement which has done so 
much honour to the well-known knowledge and science of the tu- 
tor, whoseearly judgement has been so fully borne out. After a period 
of instruction incredibly short, Mr. Loder introduced her during 
the Bath Musical Festival, in thespring of the year 1813, when her 
suecess was sO eminent as at once to determine her friends in their 
future destination of the young lady, and she was accordingly ar- 
ticled for a period to Mr. Loder, to reap the permanent advantages 
ofa skill and judgment whose casual intervention had already 
wrought so greatly for her. The ensuing summer, at the express 
stipulation of Madame Catalani, (who was an admiring witness of 
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her debit, ) Miss N. had the honour of being included in the ar- 
rangements of a series of Grand Musical performances at every 
principal place in the West of England; Bath, Bristol, Exeter, 
Plymouth, Truro, &c. and with a success, which more than justi- 
fied the exalted expectations which the encomiums of a Catalani 
had excited. To such of our readers as have had the good fortune 
to behold Miss Nash, it will not appear extraordinary that the stage 
should hold out strong inducements for the exercise of talents suf- 
ficient of themselves to excite the warmest admiration, but render- 
ed doubly attractive by the prepossessing countenance and lovely 
figure of the possessor of them. Miss Nash, made her first appear- 
ance on the stage, at Bristol, in October, 1813, as Polly, in the 
** Beggars Opera,” with a success which caused the repetition of the 
piece, both in Bath and Bristol, to a degree seldom known out of 
the metropolis. Her very eminent display of dramatic talent in 
this her first essay, (which was but for a limited number of 
nights, ) induced the proprietors to make Mr. Loder the most 
liberal offers for the ensuing season, when Miss Nash efhtered upon 
a regular engagement as principal singer, and performed, with a 
rapid increase of improvement, the characters, of Patty, Polly, 
Rosina, Lady Elinor, (Haunted Tower.) Mandane, Catherine, 
( Siege of Belgrade.) &c. &c. During this season, Mr. Loder, 
from motives which at once evinced his judgment and modesty, 
declined offers from both the Winter Theatres, as well as the Ly- 
ceum, prefering his pupil's solid advantage in her profession, to any 
immediate interest of hisown. At the commencement of the pre- 
sent season, Mr. Loder felt himself justified in accepting a high- 
ly eligible proposal from the Committee of Drury Lane, and (by 
permission of Mr. Dimond, the proprietor of the Bath Theatre, ) 
arrangements having been made for a certain number of nights, 
Miss Nash appeared for the first time on the London boards, Oct. 
28,1815, as Polly, which character was followed by Patty and 
Catherine; in all of which she equalled the expectations excited 
by those sometimes dangerous precursors, unyualified reports in 
her favour. Miss Nash, we are happy to find, is secured to a Lon- 
don audience, by a liberal engagement at Drury Lane ; and when 
our town readers are informed that her performance in Bath, 
(since her London engagement,) of the character of Juliana, in 
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the ‘* Honey Moon,” has excited the admiration of that discrimi- 
nating audience, in the highest degree, they will, we feel assured, 
anticipate with us the singular gratification we are likely to de- 
rive from the union of talents almost proverbially incompatible 
with each other. 

A CoRESPONDENT, 





Miscellanies. 





Tue DUCHESS or KINGSTON anp FOOTE. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 


With a hope that the correspondence which took place between 
these celebrated characters may afford the readers of the Inquisitor 


some amusement, I send you extracts of the most interesting 


parts of it, 
Tupor. 


P. S. Allow me to observe to your correspondent F. W. D. 
(vide last Inquisitor, page 362) that I should scorn to lead a friend 
into difficulties, and refuse a hand to help him out again. I cer- 
tainly did, in one, of my letters to you, say ‘‘ that both houses were 
getting up the Midsummer Night's Dream, as an opera.” Perhaps I 
went too far when I said ‘‘an opera.”’ but that it was the intenti- 
on of the managers to revive the said play with new Music, &c. I 
had from the best authority ; whether they have abandoned the idea, 


or not, time will shew. 


‘In 1775, the late Duchess of Kingston was found guilty of 
bigamy, she having married the Duke of Kingston, whilst her ffrst 
husband, the Earl of Bristol, was alive. A short time before the 
trial took place, the celebrated Foote, (who, mixing as he did in 
the first circles of fashion, was perfectly acquainted: with the lead- 
jng features of the Duchess's life) wrote a piece called 4 trip to 


Calais, ‘The scenes were humourous, and the character of the 
Duchess most admirably drawn. The real design of Foote, was to 
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obtain a considerable sum of money from her Grace, for suppress- 
ing the piece. 








Vith this view, he contrived to have communicated to her, by 
an indifferent person, ‘that the Haymarket theatre would open 


with an entertainment in which her Grace was (as the phrase is) 








‘* taken off to the life.” This was intended to alarm her, and it did 
so effectually ; she sent for Foote; he attended with the piece in his 


pocket. She desired him to read a part of it. He obeyed, and 
proceeding in the character of Lady Kitty Crocodile, her Grace 


could no longer forbear. 






She rose, in a violent passion, and ex- 





claimed. ‘* This is scandalous Mr. Foote, why what a wretch you 
have made me!”’ 









“You! (replied the humourist,) this is not 
designed for your Grace.” After a few turns about the room, the 
Duchess calmed her turbulence, and assuming a smile, entreated 
it as a favour, that Mr. Foote would leave the piece for her peru- 
sal, engaging at the same time to return it on the ensuing morn- 
ing. He readily complied,—the carriage was ordered and he took 
(Exit Sam. ) 


Left thus to consider her own picture, so much did her Grace 


his leave. 
























dislike it, that she determined, if possible, to prevent the exposure 
of it to public view. As the artist had no objection to selling it, 
she inclined to be the purchaser. ‘This was the next morning 
made known to Foote, who was questioned as to the sum which 
would satisfy him for suppressing the piece. Proportioning his 
expectations to her power of gratifying them, he demanded Two 
thousand pounds ! and to be paid a certain sum, in compensation 
for a loss which he pretended would be sustained by the scenes de- 
signed for the Trip to Calais, being appropriated to other uses. 
The enormity of this demand staggered the Duchess. By mess- 
azes she intimated her extreme surprise, and a wish that the re- 
quest were moderated. Imegining that she must at Jength com- 
ply Foote, would not abate a single guinea, She offered him 
fourteen, then sixteen hundred pounds, and had actually a draft 
on Messrs. Drummonds, for that sum, for his acceptance! This 
yielding oily induced Foote to think that he should finally suc- 
ceed, until by grasping at too much, he overstood his market, and 


lust everything. 
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Those long connected with the Duchess, felt the attack made on 
her, as directed by a ruffian hand, at a time when she was, of all 
moments of her life, the least able to make any resistance. A bill 
of indictment had been found, and at the hazard of her existence, 
she had journied from Rome to London, to abide the consequen- 
ces of a most serious prosecution. | 






His Grace the Duke of Newcastle was consulted ; the chamber- 
lain of the household was apprised of the circumstance: and _ his 
prohibiting interference was earnestly solicited. He sent for the 
M, S. copy of the Trip to Calais,—perused and censured it. This 
occasioned a remonstrating letter * from Foote to the Earl of Mi ae 
Hertford, at that time in office. Tbe Duchess consulted the’ sages rit a 
of the Robe, and their opinions were ‘‘ that the piece was a mali- phe 
cious libel, and that should it be represented, a short hand writer 
ought to be employed to attend on the night of representation, to 


minute each offensive passage, as a ground work for a prose- 
cution.” 


Be eee Saces 


oF eats 


This advice was fullowed.— Blanchard was selected, and his ad- \ 
mission free to one of the side boxes being properly guaranteed, Hi a 
a complete trap was supposed to be laid for Foote. 


pass 


<a 


Seca 


(To be continued.) 





METHODIST PREACHERS. 


A learned Divine ( Dr. Challoner, ) wrote a caveat against the 
methodists in 1756, and thus describes a teacher, as he styles him, 
‘« He puts on sheep's clothing, by which is meant the outward shew 
of religion, a fair outside, a formal cant, larded with scraps of 
scripture, wrested to serve his turn ; much boasting of the Spirit, 
and of the Truth, and crying out, ‘* the Lord, the Lord,” while 
both the Lord and his spirit are fur from his heart. 





He speaks 


vag thy | 
lies in hypocrisy; he isa lover of himself: covetous, that is alover et hy 
of money ; proud; preaching up himself; having a form of godli- ; AW 
ness, but denying the power thereof ;—he creeps into houses, and a) 
takes captive silly women laden with sins,—devouring the substance - iin 
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This letter will be given, with others, in the course of this article. 4 
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of widows, under pretext of long prayers—exacting from the faith- 
ful what they cannot give without detriment to their families.” 

Again—‘* Now that Messrs. Whitfield or Wesley, or any of their 
followers, should have their sinsforgiven them ; or that they should 
be justified, and predestinated to eternal salvation, is no where 
divinely revesled; the word of God speaks nothing of them—the 
apostles and! primitive christians never knew there should be any 
such men, much less that thev should be of the number of the just 
and of the predestinated—therefore their assurance of their own 
justification and predestination to eternal life, can be no act of 
divine faith, but a presumption of their own spirit.” 


Tupor, 


THE BEGGAR’S SONG, 


A wretch almost in a state of nudity, with a voice nearly as 
melodious as a raven’s, amused the passengers on the road between 
Kensington and Hammersmith the other day, with the following 
pithy petition :-— 


‘*A Beggar I am all on the high road, 

The fields and the meadows is my ahode ; 

il ax you for nothing as long as I live, * 

But thank you most kindly for what you may give!” 


Tupbor. 


REPARTEE. 


A gentleman having called a ticket-porter to carry a message. 
asked him his name: the porter replied that it was Russell: ‘‘ and 
pray,” said the gentleman, jocularly, “‘ is your coat of arms the 
same as the Duke of Bedford's?” ‘‘ As to our arms, your hon- 
our,” says the porter, ‘‘ I believe they are pretty much alike, but 
there is a cursed deal of difference between our coats. 


* The modest mendicant took care to hold out his hat to every one that 
passed—which appeared very like axing for something. 
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THE COLLECTOR.—No. XXIV. 





** How many volumes for the benefit of the public have been sent abroad 
from the mere industry of collecting.” 
Bishop Horne’s Drexe.ivs, 


1.—METHODISM, 


That the increase of religious madness is occasioned by and 
commensurate with the increase of Methodism, is a fact which 
may be verified at Bedlam. Indeed, the yearly covenant with 
God, which Wesley borrowed from the old Calvinists, is peculiar- 
ly fit to produce this dreadful effect. On the first night of the 
new year, or the first Sunday in January, after the service, those 
persons who are disposed to take the covenant, return into the 
Chapel, having shown their tickets at the door. Singing and ex- 
temperary prayer introduce the ceremony. The people then kneel, 
and an address is read to them from the pulpit, of which the fol- 
lowing awful and extraordinary language is a part:—‘‘ O, most 
dreadful God! I call heaven and earth to record this day, that I 
do here solemnly avouch thee for the Lord my God; and, with 
all possible veneration, bowing the neck of my soul under the feet 
of thy most sacred Majesty, I do here take thee, the Lord Jehovah, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, for my portion; and do give up my- 
self, body and soul, for thy servant; promising and vowing to 
serve thee in holiness and righteousness all the days of my life. 
And since thou hast appointed the Lord Jesus Christ the only: 
means of coming unto thee, I do here, upon the bended knees of 
my soul, accept of him as the only new and living way by which 
sinners may have access to thee; and do here solemnly join my- 
self in a marriage covenant to him. O, blessed Jesus! I come to 
thee hungry, wretched, miserable, blind, and naked; a most loath- ith 
some, polluted wretch; a guilty, condemned malefactor, unwor- Ba 
thy to wash the feet of the servants of my Lord, much more to be i 
solemnly married to the King of Glory: but, since such is thine Hin f il 
unparalleled love, I do here, with all my power, accept thee, and ' if i 
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take thee for my head and husband, for better for worse, for rich- 
er for poorer, for all times and conditions, to love, honour, and 
obey thee, before all others, and this to death. I do here cove- 
nant with thee to take my lot as it falls with thee; and, by thy 
grace assisting, to run all hazards with thee.—Now, Almighty 
God, searcher of hearts, thou knowest that I make this covenant 
with thee this day, without any known guile or reservation, be- 
seeching thee, if thou espiest any flaw or falshood therein, thou 
wouldest discover it to me, and help me to doitaright. O, dread- 
ful Jehovah! the Lord God omnipotent, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, thou art now become my covenant friend; and I, through 
thy infinite grace, am become thy covenant servant. Amen! 
So be it! And the covenant which I have made on earth, let it be 
ratified in Heaven."—A hymn is then sung.—The people then 
stand up, and lift their hands, while they take the covenant oath 
in these words :— 





*¢ T swear, and from my solemn oath 
«© Will never start aside, 

«« That in God's righteous judgments I 
* Will constantly abide.” 


This form is always observed. Some preachers go farther, and 
address the people in these words :—‘‘ This covenant I advise you 
to make, not only in heart, but in mind; not only in word, but 
in writing : and that you would, with all possible reverence, spread 
the writing before the Lord, as if you would present it to him as 
your act and deed. And when you have done this, set your hand 
to it, keep it as a memorial of the solemn transactions which 
have passed between God and you, that you may have recourse to 
it in doubts and temptations.” This is sometimes done; and in- 
stances have occugred in which the enthusiasts have actually signed 
it with their own blood. 

Now, that such a covenant will ever prevent a man from fall- 
ing into temptation, when his settled principles of religion would 
be too weak, is little probable; but it cannot be doubted that, af- 
ter he has fallen, it must tremendously aggravate his remorse, and 
must be, of all things, most likely to drive him to despair. Ima- 
gine the situation of one who has made a covenant with the Al- 
mighty God, thus solemnly, and in these dreadful terms, and writ- 
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ten it down deliberately, and spread it before the Lord as his own 


act and deed, and signed it with his own blood ; imagine the situa- 
tion of such a fanatic when he has broken his vow, added perjury 
to his guilt,—such perjury!—and believes that the devil is ready 
to sue him upon his bond! The echo of damnation, with which 
he has so often heard the walls of the Tabernacle ring, is never out 
of his ears; his dreams are of fire and brimstone ; he wakes gnash- 
ing his teeth, with the foretaste of eternal Tophet; and suicide, or 
a life-long madness, which is yet more deplorable, are the proba- 


' ble consequences of this most perilous extravagance of devotion. 


Quarterly Review. November, 1810. 


2.—TOM BRADBURY, 


This man was a celebrated Dissenting Teacher in London in the 
rcign of Queen Anne and her two successors. Under the former 
he was most noted, contriving to obtain popularity by his poli- 
tical discourses. He had a peculiar knack at adapting texts of 
Scripture to the political circumstances of the day. He hada 
great aversion to Dr. Watts’s Version of the Psalms, nor was he 
a greater admirer of his Hymns; and, whenever he used to give 
out any one of them, it was prefaced with—‘‘ Let us sing one of 
Watts’s whims.” 

In the year 1720, when there was a large meeting of the Dis- 
senting Ministers in London, the Doctor, who was a very modest 
man, said little: Bradbury, who was as much beyond him in front, 
as he was behind him in genius, said—‘‘ Doctor let me speak for 


you :” on which the other replied—‘‘ Yes, rather than speak 


against me.” 

A gentleman once visited Bradbury, in the latter part of his 
life, when it happened to be the birth-day of the Prince of Wales 
(father of the present King). Tom generally gave audience at 
supper-time, and the ceremony was thus conducted: on a little 
table lay two pocket-bibles, one of which was taken up by Brad- 
bury and the other by his daughter, and each having read a por- 


tion, one of the visiting ministers was desired to pray ; they then | 


adjourned to supper; after whith Tom entertained the company 
with The Roast Beef of Old England, which, it is said, he sung 
better than any man in England. 
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On that night a curious circumstance occurred. The bells 
ringing, and the streets resounding with shouts of joy, Bradbury 
went out to see what wasthecause. As soon as he had opened the 
door, a company of ringers came to solicit his bounty. ‘ For 
what ?” said the pastor.—‘* Why, it is the Prince of Wales's birth- 
day !"—** Oh,” replied Tom, ‘‘I never give any thing for re- 
joicing on his birth-day; only for his father’s !"—‘* Aye,” re- 
torted one of the fellows, ‘‘ but you know, Sir, we must honour 
the Son as we honour the Father.”- This was in Bradbury's own 
style, and pleased him too much not to give them his shilling ; 


and then he returned to his company highly entertained with 
the joke. 


3.—VOLTAIRFE. 


One of his happiest repartees was to an Englishman, who had 
recently been on a visit to the celebrated Haller; in whose praise 
Voltaire was enlarging with great warmth, extolling him as an 
excellent poet, a great naturalist, and a man of universal attain- 
ments. The Englishman remarked that it was extremely gene- 


rous in him to speak so well of M. Haller, inasmuch as he, the 
said M. Haller, was by no means so liberal to M. de Voltaire — 
«‘ Ah,” said Voltaire, with an air of philosophic indulgence, 
‘© J dare say, we are both of us very much mistaken.” 


4.—T.. @eeeesn 


A remark, on passing Mr, Twining’s Tea Warehouse, in the 
Strand ;-— 


‘¢ It seems, in this instance, as nature had plann’d 
‘s That names should with callings agree ; 

*¢ For TWINING, the TEA-MAN, who lives in the Strand, 
66 Would be Whining if robb’d of his T.” 


An answer returned by a young lady named Taswell, to a friend 
who had invited her to tea and cards :— 


‘© Your kind invitation I read with much glee, 
** Will be true to the hour ne’er doubt it ; 

‘¢ Play a rubber at whist, but as for the 7’ 
* J should surely be as wel? without it.” 
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5.—WASHING DAY. 


The Muses are turned gossips ; they have lost 

The buskin‘d step, and clear high-sounding phrase, 
Language of Gods—Come, then, domestic Muse, 
In slip-shod measure loosely prattling on, 

Of farm or orchard, pleasant curds and cream, 

Or drowning flies—or shoe, lost in the mire 

By little whimpering boy with rueful face ; 

Come, Muse, and sing the dreaded Washing-day. 

Ye who beneath the yoke of wedlock bend 
With bowed soul, full well ve ken the day 
Which week smooth sliding after week brings on 
Too soon ; for to that day nor peace belongs 
Nor comfort; ere the first grey streak of dawn, 
The redearmed Washers come and chase repose ; 
Nor pleasant smile nor quaint device of mirth 
F’er visited that day ; the very cat, 

From the wet kitchen scar'd and reeking hearth, 
Visits the parlour, an unwonted guest. 

The silent breakfast meal is soon dispatch’d, 
Uninterrupted, save by anxious looks 

Cast at the low’ring sky, if sky should lower ; 

From that last evil O preserve us Heav’n! 

For shou’d the skies pour down, adieu to all 
Remains of quiet, then expect to hear 

Of sad disasters, dirt and gravel stains 

Hard to efface, and loaded lines at once 

Snapp’d short, and linen horse by dog thrown down, 
And all the petty miseries of life. 

Saints have been calm while stretch'd upon the rack, 
And Montezuma smil’d on burning coals, 

But never yet did huswife notable 

Greet with a smile a rainy washing day. 

But grant the welkin fair, require not thou 
Who call’st thyself perchance the master there, 
Or study swept, or nicely dusted coat, 

Or usual tendance ; ask not, indiscreet, 
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Thy stockings mended, tho’ the yawning rents 
Gape wide as Erebus ; nor hope to find 

Some snug recess impervious ; should’st thou try 
The custom'd garden walks, thine eye shall rue 
The budding fragrance of thy tender shrubs, 
Myrtle or rose, all crush’d beneath the weight 
Of coarse check’d apron, with impatient hand 


Twitch’'d off when show’rs impend; or crossing lines 


Shall mar thy musings, as the wet cold sheet 
Flaps in thy face abrupt—Woe to the friend 
Whose evil stars have urg’d him forth to claim 
On such a day the hospitable rites ; 
Looks, blank at best, and stinted courtesy 
Shall he receive ; vainly he feeds his hopes 
With dinner of roast chicken, savoury pie, 
Or tart or pudding—pudding he, nor tart, 
That day shall eat ; nor, tho’ the husband try, 
Mending what can't be help’d, to kindle mirth 
From cheer deficient, shall his consort’s brow 
Clear up propitious; the unlucky guest 
In silence dines, and early slinks away. 

I well remember when a child, the awe 
This day struck into me, for then the maids, 
I scarceknew why, look’d cross, and drove me from them ; 
Nor soft caress could I obtain, nor hope 
Usual indulgencies ; jelly or creams, 
Relique of costly suppers, and set by 
For me their petted one! or butter'd toast 
When butter was forbid ; or thrilling tale 
Of ghost or witch, or murder—so I went 
And shelter’d me beside the parlour fire ; 
There my dear Grand-mother, “eldest of forms,”’ 
Tended the little ones, and watch’d from harm, 
Anxiously fond, tho’ oft her spectacles 
With elfin cunning hid, and oft the pins | 
Drawn fron her ravell’d stocking, might have sour’d 
One less indulgent . ; 
At intervals my mother’s voice was heard 
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Urging dispatch ; briskly the work went on ; 

All hands employ’d to wash, to rinse, to wring, 

To fold, and starch, and clap, and iron, and plait. 
Then would I sit me down and ponder much 

Why washings were. 


6.—THE PASSOVER. 


Some years ago, when Lady Foley, to avoid certain debts, went 
over to Calais, George Selwyn observed, that ‘‘ it was a pass-over 
not much relished by the Jews.” | 


7.—AURI SACRA FAMES. 


A Divine, about to change his cure, mentioned the circum- 
stance from the pulpit.- At the conclusion of the service, an old 
negro addressed him, and after lamenting his intended removal, 
asked him the occasion of it. The parson replied “* that he had a 
divine call.” The negro, suspecting there was some more sub- 
stantial reason for the change than the one assigned, enquired, 
and learned that the priest gave up a living of £200 a year for 


one of double that sum; on which he exclaimed ‘* Ah, Massa! if — 


God had called you till he was blind from £400 to £200, you 
no go, Massa !” 


8.—BLAIR AND CAMPBELL. 


Perhaps there never was a more palpable sinaettioen than the . 


following passages discover :— 


«« Like those of angels, short and far between.” 
The Grave.—Ver, 584. 


«« Like angel-visits, few and far between.” 
Pleasures of Hope.—Part. 2, Ver. 378. 


9.—LATE HOURS. 


The following anecdote furnishes a striking contrast to the 
division and appropriation of time in modern life—On the 19th 
of April, 1608, the Earl of Dorset, Lord Treasurer, died whilst 
sitting at the council-table. Various were the causes assigned 
for this sudden and lamented event; but Sir Richard Baker, one 
of the most distinguished historians of that day, tells us, that the 
prevalent opinion was, that his death was occasioned by too 
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severe application, he having, on the preceding night, sat up at 
study till eleven o'clock . 


10.—A HINT TO CRITICS. 


The following sensible advice to Theatrical Critics, is recom- 
mended to the notice of such writers as mistake ill-nature for 
wit, and abuse for criticism: it is extracted from Cumberland’s 
Remarks on Leigh Hunt's ‘‘ Critical Essays,” in the third number 
of the ‘* London Review :"— 

** Speak sparingly and tenderly of those who are to earn their living by 
their labours on the stage. I approve of their being told of faults, which it 
would be for their interest to correct; but as J will not arraign them 
for defects with which nature bas unalterably endowed them, | must be per- 
fectly satisfied that correction is in their power before I move them to 
attempt it. As objects of our general censure they have no defence; as ser- 
vants of the theatre, exhibiting themselves on a stage for our amusement, they 
have no fastnesses to retreat to from our attack; they are at our mercy, and 
Jjiscouragement partakes of persecution. Until a performer shall offend 
against the respect due to his audience, great respect and lenity are justly 
due to his feelings. It is happy fur an actor when nature has bestowed upon 
him an expressive countenance, but if he has it not by nature, he cannot 
make it such by art. Let him not hear of privations which he cannot supply ; 
tell him only of such errors as he is able to correct,” 


11.—MRS. MONTAGUE. 


A lady of this name was formerly an actress at the Hull theatre, 
and between her and Mrs. Hudson of the same company, violent 
quarrels and disputes continually existed, insomuch, that each 
had a party, distinguished by the appellations of the Montague: 
and the Capulets. On the third of January, 1777, ‘‘ Henry the 
Second” was appointed for Mrs. Hudson’s benefit; Rosamond b: 
Mrs. Hudson, and the Queen by Mrs. Montague. This was so 
repugnant to the latter lady's inclination, that she sulked, and 
would not study the part. When the play was to begin, an apology 
was made, stating that “ illness had prevented Mrs. Montague from 


studying the part of Queen Elinor, and therefore she begged to 


read it.” Mrs, Hudson's friends were instantly inflamed, and 
indeed the whole audience declared that Mrs. Montague must ap- 
pear and account for her conduct. At last, after a continued 
uproar and confusion, on went Queen Elinor in a rage—She 
said she would read it; she could not play the part; illness an¢ 
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study for her own benefit, &c. had prevented her. The audience, 


with one voice, told her, if she did not perform the part, as was 
her duty, she must depart that instant ; for rather than submit to 
such intentional insult and effrontery, they would desire the cook-- 
wench from the first alehouse to read it! On which, she placed 
herself in a tragic attitude, and having obtained a minute’s truce, 
said aloud,—‘* So I may not be permitted to read the Queen ?”— 
No, no, no!—Off, off, off!—** Well then,” said she, “‘ curse you 
all!"’—She then threw the book into the’pit, and made her exit 
amid shouts of disapprobation ; but not entirely without laughter 
from those who ‘ smiled at the tumult and enjoyed the storm ;” 
for such a whimsical incident perhaps never occurred before or 
since in the theatrical annals, either in Great Britain or elsewhere. 


Tate Wilkinson. 
12,.—NECESSITY. 
Dr. De la Cour, of Cork, having one day to’ reptove a counsel, 
rather unlearned in the law, told him he was a counsellor of neces- 


sity. <‘* Necessity !"—exclaimed the briefless barrister, ‘‘ what 


do you mean by that ?”” ‘* Why,” replied the Doctor, ‘‘ you know 
necessity has no law.” 


DanGue, Jun. 
Clement’s Inn, 2d Dee. 1815. 








OBSERVATIONS ON THE TRAGEDY OF TAMERLANE. ° 


Tamerlane was, unquestionably, a mighty conqueror: 27 crowns 


were the splendid rewards of 35 victorious campaigns ; Bajazet 
and the Ottoman Empire sunk beneath his arms: from the Volga 
td the Persian Gulf, and from the Ganges to Damascus, the nations 
owned his sway. 
to have entertained the stupendous and ridiculous project of sub- 
duing Afriea, entering Europe by. the straits of Gibraltar, van- 
quishing the powers of Christendom, and returning home by the 


deserts of Russia and Fartary. This fanciful campaign may excite | 


a smile, but the evidence of history will justify our admiration of 
the power which, while it was displaying itself on the borders of 
Europe, could plan, and nearly accomplish, the overthrow of the 


Chinese Empire. Imagination is startled at this alngost bounsiaes 
Vor. Vil. 31 


In the plenitude of his power and pride, he is said 
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range of conquest ; and, by some inexplicable perversion of the 
human mind, it delights in magnifying the exploits and celebra- 
ting the praises of a conqueror; but the voice of philosophy will 
stigmatize Tamerlane as the scourge and destroyer of mankind. 
History, in presenting to us the sword of Alexander, has: en- 
wreathed it with flowers: innumerable lives were sacrificed to his 
ambition, but his soul was magnanimous, his victories ennobled 
by humanity, and the character of a conqueror exalted and 
adorned by the graces and accomplishments of a hero. From 
this model Rowe seems to have delineated his Tamerlane, exclud- 
ing, however, all that could debase, and. adding all that could 
exalt his nature. - History is outraged by his fanciful representa- 
tions, and few would imagine that this Phoenix of human virtue 
was, in sober truth, a peasant and a rebel, deformed in mind 
and body, a fierce barbarian, resembling Alexander in nothing 
but the scene and destructiveness of his victories. By the slaugh- 
ter of myriads of human beings, this very amiable: monarch suc- 
ceeded in extirpating the flourishing cities. of Astrachan, Deli, k- 
pahan, Bagdad, Aleppo, Damascus, Smyrna, and innumerable 
others, and the ground which they had occupied was often marked 
by pyramids of human heads, a mode of architecture to which he 
was invariably partial. A ceitain number of these trophies was 
enforced by peremptory command; and, on the ruins of Bagdad 
alone, he erected ninety thousand in one column. Smyrna was 
bravely defended against his assaults by the zealous courage of the 
Rhodian Knights: it was taken by storm; all that breathed were 
put to the sword, and the heads of the Ghristian heroes were 
launched from engines on board two European Ships that were at 
anchor in the harbour. But it is unnecessary to aecumulate in- 
stances of his cruelty; I shall only add that his perfidy and trea- 
chery were not less conspicuous, and then leave the reader to com- 
pare the original with the copy. The author of this Tragedy 
seems to have considered Tamerlane and Bajazet as the opposité 
extremes of his. dramatic balance, and that as one was elevated, 
the other must necessarily be depressed. Both were conquerors, 
the palm of slaughter and injustice was equally divided, till, by 
extending their dominions, they encountered each other, and the 
genius of the Ottoman sunk beneath that of the Mogul. The 
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Sultan, from the rapidity of his marches, and the fiery energy of 
his character, was called ‘the lightning!” but Rowe has exhibited 
these qualities only in his impotent and frantic ravings. He has 
depicted him in colours of unnatural, or at least unnecessary sa- 
vageness. His ferocity is not human, for it is causelessand inappeasa- 
ble. There are characters which should never be drawn: —features 
distorted by deformity, or disfigured by disease, cannot form a pleas- 
ing object of contemplation; the fidelity of the draught will only 
render it more disgusting, and no partial aberration can be set 
up in Opposition to the general tendency of nature. Hence it is 
an insufficient plea that the inextinguishable rancour, and inhu- 
man ingratitude of Bajazet, are consistent with his character; for, 
if that character can claim no alliance with general humanity, 
its actions must be necessarily unnatural, It is a mere fallacy to 
raise absurdities upon some fancied peculiarity, and then talk of 
consistency. Upon this principle, an author might inform us 
that his hero has an wnaccountable partiality for bodily pain; and, 
on the strength of this peachant, introduce him binding ‘himself 
with a smile to the rack, and gaily requesting his friend to break 
his shins in as many places as possible! Tamerlane and Bajazet 
are both, perhaps, out of nature; and certainly irreconcileable 
with history. A poet need not servilely copy the records whence he 
extracts his fable; but, if he retain the names, he should not 
discard the qualities of the originals. The two monarchs of 
Rowe's drama might as well have been called Alexander and Darius. 


He has evidently pushed his leading characters into opposite ex- 


tremes, in order to produce an effect by contrast: this effect is 
produced, but it may be doubted whether it is judicious or pleas- 
ing ; the opposition is too glaring, too stubborn, to harmonize in 


ene piece. So painfully predominant is the stronger colour, that : 


it subdues all the chaste and delicate tints that should . ave given 
dignity and character to the canvas. It reminds us of some sign- 
paintings of the Serpent and Eve, in which the former is elabor- 
ately and gaudily arrayed; his scales so resplendent with gold, his 
body sprawling in such sparkling involutions, that, having bestowed 
a careless glance upon the woman, our eyes are involuntarily attracte 


ed by the reptile. Compared with the impetuous ferocity of the Ot- — 
toman, the pacifie virtues of Tamerlane appear very insipid. This 
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is a moral and technical fault; the interests of virtue, as well as 
the drama, would have been promoted by giving a greater pre- 
ponderance to the amiable Mogul; as it is, he bestows little upon 
the play except his name. Other motives, however, may have in- 
fluenced Rowe in delineating these characters, which, it has been 
said, were intended as portraits of the two. reigning monarchs of 
France and England. if any resemblance can be traced, it would, 
perhaps, be difficult to decide which caricature is the most mon- | 
‘strous. No allusion was possibly intended by the author; but 
national vanity, or prejudice, would cherish the supposition, and 
while it conferred a popularity, however temporary, the poet was 
doubtless little solicitous to condemn his work to comparative ob- 
scurity by explaining that it was misapplied. All bigoted feeling 
and local allusion, as far as these personages are concerned, hav- 
ing been long since obliterated, we can now contemplate this 
production in its real features; and, in this view, it may be still 
temperately admired. We can now praise with moderation, and 
condemn with candour ; such at least shall be my study in proceed- 


ing to notice the subordinate personages, and general merits of 
this tragedy. This survey cannot be brought within the compass 
of a single communication, and { shall, therefore, endeavour to 
accomplish it in a second letter. H. S&S. 





_ 





THE JOKES OF HIEROCLES. 
A Translation from the Greek. 


As poets had existed, according to Horace, long before the time of 
Homer, so we must be constrained to allow, in spite of all our na- 
tional prejudices, that the world had produced divers jokers, also, 
anterior to the birth of our deservedly celebrated Joe Miller. Not, 
however, that any writers of this description among the ancients 
(if we may judge from the scanty specimens of their fancy which 
have reached our days) could be compared with our countryman 
for point and humour: on the contrary, they seem to have been 
but ‘“* dull dogs,” and to have entirely failed in their endeavours 
to produce that effect, which the father of English fun so 
continually excites, viz. a broad laugh. In fact, we can dis- 
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cover no approach to his merits till the fifth century, when the 
Genius of joke descended upon the Platonist Hierocles of Alexan- 
dria, and enlivened his sombre philosophy with some sparks of 
his own facetiousness. Whether these scintillations of conceit 
can be considered as eclipsing the splendour of the popular Miller, 
shall be left to the reader’s determination, who may form hie 
judgment from the following translation of them. 

1. A Pedant,* on his first attempt to swim, being nearly drown- 
ed, made a solemn oath that he would never touch water again, 
till he had acquired the art. 

2. A Pedant having purchased a horse, was asked by one of his 
friends whether the animal had cast one,t (meaning his first or 
colt's tooth.) ‘* Aye, marry,” quoth the pedant, ‘‘ he has cast 
two.’ ** How do you make out that?” said the inquirer. ‘* Be- 
cause,” replied the other, ‘* he has thrown both my father and 
myself.” , 

3. A Pedant, meeting his friend, thus addressed him. “Ina 
dream the other night, 1 spoke to you.” ‘* I crave your pardon,” 
returned the other, ‘‘ for not attending to you.” 

4. A Pedant visiting a sick man, asked how he was. The pa- 
tient being too. far gone to answer, the other cursed him, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ 1 wish I were ill myself, that I might treat you with 
the same incivility when you inquired after my health.” 

5. A Pedant having bought a horse, a neighbour inquired 
about his teeth, (to ascertain his age;) ‘‘ What the devil have 
you to do with his teeth,” said the pedant; ‘* you see how he 
eats, and paces.” 


4The original Greek word is SCHOLASTIKOS ; a word to which we have no cor- 
responding single term in the English language. It does not so much convey 
the idea of a pedant, or dull, learned coxcomb, as that of a man whose mind 
has been completely absorbed, and time entirely engrossed, by books, or 
rather by the trifling disputes of the schools, to the exclusion of all observa- 
tion of living manners, and all experience of the common affairs of life. 


+ The Point of this joke turns almost entirely on the double sense of the 
Greek word PRoToBOLOosS ; which is applicable to the dentition of a horse, as 
well as the emission of any thing from the hand. It is difficult, from the 
eoncinnity of the Greek, to preserve that pithiness and effect in a translation, 
which characterize the original. 
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6. A Pedant, desirous to lessen his horse's appetite, and reduce 
the expence of keeping him, withheld his customary food. The 
horse soon dying with hunger, the pedant exclaimed, ‘* what a_ 
grievous misfortune has befallen ne! Just as my horse had 
learned to live without eating—he died.” 

7. A Pedant, having occasion to sell his house, took a stone 
from the wall, and carried it about with him as a specimen 
of the premises. 

8. A Pedant willing to find out whether he looked handsome 
while asleep, placed himself before a looking glass with his 
eyes closed.* 


9. A Pedant, who had purchased a house, was accustomed to 
stand at the window, and inquire of those who passed by whe- 
ther the mansion became him ? 

10. A Pedant, having dreamt one night, that a nail had run 
into his foot, and giving him great pain, put a bandage round 
the part. Another accidentally met him, and learning the cause 
of his limb being swathed, enquired how he could think of sleep- 


ing without shoes ? 


11. A Pedant, lighting by accident on a physician, endeavour- 
ed to conceal himself behind a wall. Some one asked the reason 
of such strange behaviour. ‘‘ Why, truly,” veplied the pedant, 
«* *tis so long since I have been sick, that | was ashamed te ap- 
pear in the presence of a physician.” 


12. A Pedant had carefully sealed the head of a caskt of excel- 


* This Pedant of Hierocles was not the only coxcomb whase vanity assumed 
such a singular form. Prince Potemkin fancying that sleep (PREPIE AYTON) 
became him, used to feign slumher, and receive (while stretched on his couch) 
visits from the first personages of Russia, who waited on him to admire him 
during his affected repose. 


+ It was customary with the ancients to seal the covers of their wine ves- 
sels, to prevent their slaves from stealing the wine ; Olim (says Cicero) ma- 
trem memini lagenas etiam inanes obsignare, ne dirurentur furtim exsiccatae 
fuisse. lib. 16. epist. 26, xvi—And Persius makes it a characteristic of 
parsimony :— 


Et signum in vapida naso tetigisse iagena. Sat. vi. 17. , 


«¢ To examine the seal of his cask so closely, as to touch it with his nose, 
Yest any of his dead wine should be stolen.” 
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lent wine, which belonged to him, in order to secure its contents 
from being purloined. One of his slaves, however, perforated the 
vessel at the bottom, and drew off part of the wine. The Pedant 
expressed his surprise at the decrease of the liquor: a friend re- 
commended him to examine the lower part of the cask ; ‘* Block- 
head,” replied the pedant, ‘it is not the bottom but the top of 
my wine which I have lost.” | 

13 A Pedant, observing a crowd of sparrows on a tree, quietly 
opened bis waistcoat, and shook the tree, that the birds might 
fall into his bosom, 

14. A Pedant, walking in one of his fields, was desirous of 
quenching his thirst from a well on the premises. Inquiring if 
it were good, the peasants assured him, that their forefathers had 
drank out of it from time immemorial. ‘‘ Bless me,” cried he, 
** what prodigiously long necks they must have had, to reach the 
water at such a depth.” 

15. One Pedant meeting another, said to him, ‘‘ why, I heard 
that you were dead.” His friend replied, ‘‘ you see, however, 
that I am alive.” ‘So you say,” returned he, ‘‘ but the man 
who gave me the account was more worthy of credit than 
yourself,” 

16. A Pedant hearing that a crow would live 200 years, 


in order to determine the fact by experiment, bought and 
kept one. . 


17. A Pedant, being on a voyage, was in danger of ship- - 


wreck, and seeing that the other passengers caught hold of the 
various articles on deck to keep them afloat, he immediately em- 
braced one of the anchors. 

18. One of two twins happened to die. A Pedant meeting the 
survivor, begged to be informed, whether it were him or his bro- 
ther who was departed. 

19. A Pedant, wishing to’ cross’ a ferry, entered the boat on 


horseback. On being asked the reason for so doing, ‘ That I 
may make haste,’ ’ said he.* 


* This reminds one of an anecdote told of George the IId.; whoy being 


overtaken. by. .8 violent. tempest on his passage to Holland, exclaimed, with 
Ereat agitation, ** Doble my Guard.” - . 
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20. A Pedant, in want of common necessaries, having sold 
his books for a maintenance, wrote to his father as follows :— 


«« Congratulate your son, my dear sir, for at last his books sup- 
port him.” 


21. ‘The infant child of a Pedant having died, a considerable 
number of people met together to attend the funeral. ‘‘ Pardon 
me my friends,” said the Pedant, ‘‘ but Iam really ashamed to 
bring my little one before so large a company.” 

22. A Pedant sending his son into the army, the young man 
promised his father that he would bring him one of the heads of 
the enemy. ‘¢ Ah my dear lad,"’ replied he, ‘* would that you 


were come back without your own head, so that I might receive 
you safe and sound.” 


23. The friend ofa Pedant, who was staying in Greece, request- 
ed, ina letter tohim, that he would purchase certain books for him 
there. The Pedant, however, neglected the commission; and 
meeting his friend some time afterwards, exclaimed, “ J sincerely 
beg your pardon, my dear sir, but the letter which you sent me 


respecting the books, I never received.” 

24. A Pedant, a bald man, and a barber, being on a journey 
together, agreed that during the night each should watch in his 
turn four hours, while the other two slept. ‘The lot for the first 
watch fell upon the barber. As soon as he saw that his compa- 
nions were sound asleep, gently raising up the Pedant, he shaved 
his head, and then awakened him. The Pedant, roused from his 
slumber, yawned, scratched his head, and finding a smooth crown, 


exclaimed, ‘* what a stupid dog is this barber, he has waked the 
bald man instead of me.” 








CROSS READINGS: 


‘* | shall smoke short-cut, you smoke what you please.”’ 
Bombastes Furioso. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 


1 am, as you well know, a plain straight-forward sort of fellow, 
and therefore, when I encounter an obstacle, I generally persevere 
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till [ manage to overcome it. Such, Sir, has, for some time past, 
been my custom in perusing those ‘* folios of four pages,” 
y'clep'd newspapers. ‘These publications, you must be well aware, 
are frittered and partitioned into various portions entitled columns, 
but as I have found the fatigue of reading from the top of the paper 
to the bottom, and thenascending again from the bottom to the 
top, to be too much for my weak nerves, I have adopted a far 
more expeditious plan, by dashing straight across the pages, re- 
gardless of the black lines which intercept the passage of less 
enterprising men; nor have I, I can assure you, found this 
practice to militate at all against the sense of what I read ; on the 
contrary, it appears clear to me that it renders very amusing and 
pointed, numberless paragraphs which would otherwise appear 
insufferably dull and tedious ; but of this you will be enabled to 
form a more correct opinion, from a perusal of the subjoined 
specimens of the result of my experiments, commonly called cross- 
readings. [ intend hereafter to furnish you with some more of 
these short-cuts, unless you, Mr. Editor, should cut me short by 
refusing to. insert what I have already transmitted, 


Dance, Jun. 


An Evangelical Preacher was lately found dead in a house of ill- 
fume—where he went for the recovery of his health. 

Several pork-butchers are observed to be extremely active 
in encouraging—The society for the conversion of Jews to 
Christianity. 

The part of Macbeth was last night performed by Mr. Conway 
—and run over and mangled in a most dreadful manner. 

Yesterday was married at St. Martin’s Church, Mr. Simpkins— 
Lunacy is assigned as the cause of this rash act. 

The Greenwich stage was last night upset near the Bricklayer’s 
Arms—when the company separated, highly delighted with their 
evening's amusement. 


The present indecent fashion of short petticoats—is carried to 
a great length in various parts of the metropolis. 

In the press and speedily will be published—a large quantity of 
Stilton cheese of superior quality. 

The Whig-Club held their annual meeting on Saturday at— 

Vor. VII. 3K 
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Ross's fashionable hair-cutting and dressing rooms, 119, Bishops- 
gate Within. 

The Drury-Lane Company have revived Beaumont and Flet- 
cher’s ‘* Beggar's Bush’—which they performed, with ease, in 
three hours and fifteen minutes. 

Yesterday Mrs. Mardyn made her first appearance as Hoyden— 
and afterwards tossed and gored several people. 

Fashionable dancing privately taught by Mr. Wilson—steps 
have been taken to render the matter public. 

A most barbarous murder was last night committed by—the 
appearance of Mr. Egerton in the character of dcasto. 

The accouchement of old Mr. C’s. blooming wife is hourly ex- 
pected—the deed was committed by a young man, an inmate of 
the family. 

Mrs. A. of Covent Garden, lately wrote to Mrs. B. of Drury 
Lane—may the Lord take you into his. holy keeping. 

The Hon. Mrs. Flam entertained a select party yesterday even- 
ing—six hundred and fifty of the Coldstream Regiment of Guards, 
and ten serjeants, with drums and fifes. 

Mr. Farley last night repeated the character of John Du Bart— 
his roaring and bellowing greatly alarmed the spectators. 


’ 


The revived Tragedy of ‘‘ Tamerlane,” appears likely to have a 
run—opiates have consequently considerably decreased in value. 

Miss Douglas, with that modesty so peculiar to her sex, was—~ 
taken before the Lord Mayor, charged with vending various ob- 
scene prints. 

We learn that last week the Duke of Wellington and Marshal 
Blucher—ravished three abbesses, the youngest of whom was 85. 

To Ladies of respectability. An elegant amusement presents 
itself—N. B. A back-door and a lamp in the passage. 

Wishes for a situation, as companion to a single gentleman— 
a young woman, with a fine breast of milk. 

A fire broke out in the lodgings of Mrs. Cole, of Upper Tich- 
field-street—It is supposed to have arisen from the falling of a 
spark on her bed. 

Dancing commenced at nine o'clock ; the ball was opened by 
—Mr. Kemble, in the character of Cato. 

Yesterday evening a new melo-drame was presented—it hap- 
pily missed fire, and the villains made off. ' 
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The Prince Regent left town yesterday evening for Windsor— 
and though immediately pursued, he made his escape, taking 
with him five shillings worth of half-pence, and a quantity of 
tobacco. 

Wanted by a gentleman of religious and honourable senti- 
ments—a sleeping partner who can command from ten to fifteen 
thousand pounds. 

Gowns are now worn extremely low in front—displaying a fine 
view of Brest, and the parts adjacent. 








5: 
_ ADDITIONS TO Mr. DOUCE’S LIST OF SHAKSPEARE’S 
| ANACHRONISMS, &c. 


** Nugis addere pondus.” Hor. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 


Notwithstanding the good-natured remark on my former com- 
munication, which appeared in the letter of F. W. D. inserted 
last month, I shall venture to offer a further contribution to the 
pages of the Theatrical Inquisitor. Mr. Douce, in his interesting 
list of the anachronisms &c. committed by Shakspeare, has ob- 
served, that probably he may have overlooked many, which other 
writers will be able to point out. In this supposition he is per- 
fectly correct, he has certainly passed over several without notice; 
and, as some of these have occurred to me, allow me to offer my 
feeble assistance towards rendering the list completés Perchance 
these nuge@ may appear beneath the notice of such dignified read- 
ers as F. W. D. but I flatter myself that many of your subscribers, 
while they admire as much as others the sublime conceptions of 
our bard, will not disdain to attend to the merest trifle relating 


to those immortal works. 


your constant reader, 
ArtTHUR Mors. 


Saffron Waldon, 7th Dee. 1815. 
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TITUS 






ANDRONICUS. 


The scene of this play is laid in ancient Rome, nevertheless, 
Titus has a French phrase put into his mouth:— 
‘With born and hound we'll bid your grace bon jour.” Act 1 Se 2, 
It is, however. but fair to infer that although Titus speaks French 

he was in reality an Irishman; witness the following Most tre- 
mendous bull which he is guilty of in the second scene of the first 
act, and which would not disgrace the most blundering native of 
the ‘* green isle.” 

** Lavinia, live, out/ive thy father’s days, 

** And fame’s eternal date, for virtue’s praise.” 

In another place the old gentleman, in one of his customary 
passions, makes a resolution, which I suspect he would have found 
himself puzzled to put into execution: — 

*¢ Give me a sword,—I’]] chop off my hands too.” 

It is not very easy to discover how Titus, when he had chopped 
off one of his hands, would have been able to have chopped off 
the other. Mr. Steevens proposes that we should read ‘* or chop 

off.” He adds, ‘ Shakspeare has so perpetually offended against 
chronology in all his plays, that, perhaps, no very conclusive ar- 
gument against the authenticity of ‘ Titus Andronicus” can be ad- 
duced from the particular absurdity of the anachronisms it con- 
tains; yet they are so supremely ridiculous, that I cannot per- 
suade myself that even our hasty poet could have been guilty of 
their insertion, or have permitted them to remain had he cor- 
rected the performance for another.” 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 


In this play Mr. Douce has omitted to notice the absurdity of 
the allusion to a cloister in Athens, introduced in the following 
speech by Theseus:— 


‘* Therefore, fair Hermia, question your desires, 

“ Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 

‘¢ Whether, if you yield not to your father’s choice, 

*¢ You can endure the livery of a nun; 

‘* For aye to be in shady cloister mur’d, 

“< To live a barren sister all your life, 

‘* Chaunting faint bymns to the cold fruitless moon.” 

Act 1. Se— 
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TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
Troilus speaks of those ‘‘ who with cunning gild their copper 
crowns.” 
KING JOHN. 


In this play the Dauphin is gifted with foresight somewhat 
above his fellows, seeing that he alludes to a volley of shot before 


gunpowder was invented.— 


‘*O, bravely came we off, 
‘© When, with a volley of our needless shot, 
“« After such bloody toil, we bid good night.” - Act 5. Se. 
In another place,( Act 3. Sc 3.) King John talks to Hubert of the 
midnight bell sounding one, but this may, perhaps, admit of de- 
fence. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


There is an evident impropriety in the allusion to the ‘‘ Lord's 
Prayer” iu Portia’s address to the Jew in the 4th act of this play ; 
it would rather have an irritating than a lenitive effect. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


It seems rather strange that Capulet, an inhabitant of Verona, 
should mention the curfew-bell as having rung, (dct 4. Sc 5.) but 
I own I am not sufficiently acquainted with the derivation of the 
word to determine whether its use here is to be classed amongst 
the incongruities of Shakspeare. 








LE BOUQUET PARISIEN. 
Extract of a Letter from Paris. 


Paris, 6th Dee. 1813. 
*€ * « * * 

Have you been at Paris? How do you like the French? Are the. 
women handsome ? How long did you stay? are qucries almost 
as familiar tv Englishmen as, how dye do? Fine Gay! and, good 
morrow ! Eastern fashionables, from the Whit«<cliapel butcher to 
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the citizen and pin maker, feel a glowing desire to visit foreign 


parts.—Mature deliberations—various curtain conferences—and 
innumerable financial calculations, precede the final determina- 
tion, till at length the day is fixed; band-boxes and trunks are 
put in requisition, and each adventurer, with his better half, 
sallies to the shores of Billingsgate, whose banks resound with 
shrill adieus ; and trickling tears, mopped by the coloured cottons, 
speak the heart’s erief, whilst, with majestic pride, the Hoy drops 
down the ebbing tide, and all is lost in thick and yellow fog.— 
Not with less ardour, though in greater style, do Western Beaux 
quit the court’s precincts for the Gallic shore. Each morn at break 
of day, whilst lamps, just twinkle with expiring flames, and 
drowsy watchmen crawl to their repose, do coaches from their 
several gateways rush, each freighted with some fashionable 
fop, whose head well stored with vanity, quits gay St. James's for 
the sake of fashion, and deems those vulgar who remain behind! ! 
It was one serene evening, during the month of August, whilst 
I was ruminating on the various propensities of human nature, 
that, among other reflections, the present rage for Parisian trips 
particularly engrossed my attention. Being naturally gifted with 
an inquisitive disposition, I had a strong propensity to become 
in some degree acquainted with the manners and customs of a 
nation, which seemed to possess such peculiar charms for my fellow- 
countrymen; vainly had I endeavoured to gain information from 
those who had returned big with the sound of having been abroad ; 
the extent of their observations was, that the wine was tres 
chormont, the women tres jolly, and that they had amused them- 
selves beaucoop, each fancying himself a proficient in the language, 
continually displayed his baragouinage ; thereby rendering him- 
self contemptible in the eyes of those who understood it, and 
ridiculous to those who did not. Perfectly convinced of the inu- 
tility of the attempt to gain the desired information from others, 
and having acquired some trifling knowledge of the French 
tongue, from an intimacy which I had contracted in my younger 
days with a little opera figurante, I resulved to visit the Parisian 
metropolis, in order to exercise my own judgment upon’ those 
subjects which might appear ‘interesting, and more particularly 
to indulge in the propensity: 1 had for Theatrical productions: 
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Being one of those who sometimes act upon the impulse of the 
moment, I made some necessary preparations, posted to the 
White Bear, threw myself into the Dover coach, the next day 
crossed the channel, and arrived safe at Calais. Thus having, as you 
requested, stated what induced me to visit this country, I in- 
tend, from time to time, to send you an account of whatever oc- t 
curs, that may particularly attract my notice, and shall com- 
mence with a regular detail of my proceedings. fi 
Being anxious to proceed with all possible expedition to Paris, 
I took the earliest opportunity of enquiring how I might best ac- 
complish my desire, at the same time informing mine host, that 
as I came not to squander money like many of my countrymen, I 
should be happy to travel in the cheapest and most expeditious man- se 
ner. I wassoon informed that the Diligence was about to depart for Ou 
the place of my destination ; and, (added my officious landlord,) 
‘ by the time Monsieur has refreshed himself, all will be ready.” \j 
I understood the hint, and immediately ordered some cold beef ; i 
a look of astonishment soon inforined me no such thing was to & 
be had, at the same time I was strongly recommended to try if, 
some café a la créme, et des aufs frais, which I readily accepted, V 
although I should have preferred the more substantial meal of , 
the two. Scarcely was my repast finished before the Diligence was 
announced; upon which I scrambled up my hat and gloves, 
at the same time hastily thrust my hand in my pocket, and in the 
act of swallowing the last mouthful, eagerly enquired what I had 


to pay ; ‘‘ one franc fifty centimes ;” cheap enough thought I, and 
hurried to the door, fearful lest delay should present the pros- 
pective of the coach dashing off; and this I at first ima- 
gined actually had been the case; in vain did I look around ; 
eagerly I enquired of my host, who was bowing and scraping at. 
my elbow, why he had suffered it to depart without me; upon 
which, with a smile of satisfaction, he informed me I was mis- 
taken, and immediately pointed to a sort of machine which 
resembled a flying waggon; ‘‘Is that my conveyance?’ ‘ Oui ut 
Monsieur :”—this said I, may be a cheap, but certainly not an | Wit 
expeditious mode of travelling; what a prospect! I cannot re 
sist the temptation of describing a vehicle, the axletree and 
carriage part of which, resembled an English timber dray 5 


\ 
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the body, somewhat similar to one of our heavy coaches, with 
the exception, that the workmanship was far more clumsy ; 


what in England is termed the box, was supplied by a sort 


of curious concomitant, called the cabriolet, consisting of 
a leathern apron and hood, the latter forming a canopy over the 
whole ; to the front of the hood a lantern was attached, to 
answer the purpose of our coach lamps; the cabriolet contained 
two passengers and the conducteur or guard of the luggaye ; these 
comprised all the outside passengers: at the back part of the 
carriage was a large basket, or boot, for the luggage. The 
horses, five in number, were better than I should have expected 
from the appearance of the vehicle ; two were placed abreast, 
similar to our wheel horses, added to these were the three others, 
the same as the leaders in England. The harness was of a piece 
with the carriage, being chiefly composed of ropes, not a little 
the worse for wear. The coachman, or rather the postillion, 
rides upon one of the two horses and drives the other three. 
This uncouth being differs materially from our knights of the 
whip ; figure to yourself, a coachman with an ill shaped jacket 
a la militaire—a tolerable sized glazed hat—a pair of leather 
breeches, partly covered by a short shaggy fur apron, and boots 
which would astonish a life-guards-man—with this equipage, 
accompanied by a French cook, a fat old lady, and an English 
milliner, did J travel, at the rate of certainly not more than five 
miles an hour. We thus jogged on till we arrived where dinner 
was prepared, and just as we were about to commence the attack, 
who should enter but the conducteur, and with the most perfect 
sangfroid imaginable, placed himself at the table ! the little milliner 
cast a significant look at me, I threw an inquisitive glance. on 
the fat old lady, who immediately said ‘‘ Monsieur n'est pas accou- 
tumé 2 voyager en France,” and gave me to understand, that it was 
the custom for the conducteur to dine with the passengers, ‘‘ devilish 
odd,” thought I ; thanked her for the information, and proceeded 
with my meal. Nothing material occurred during the remainder 
of our journey, and after much rumbling, tumbling, and jolting, 
we arrived safe at Paris. Not being acquainted with the most eco- 
nomical manner of procuring a lodging, I was induced to apply 
to my coach companions, when the old lady, almost before I had 
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expressed my wish, seemed to have anticipated my ideas, and im- 
mediately recommended me to an acquaintance of hers, * tr2s 
honnéte femme,” as she termed her; which offer 1 gladly ac- 
cepted, placed Myself under her guidance, and shortly after was 
snugly seated at the house of a perfumer, in the Rue du 
Roule. Willing to make the most of my time; after partaking 
of some refreshment, and having with the assistance of my 
landlady and her daughter, arranged my scanty wardrobe, I was 
induced to stroll as far as the Pont Neuf, which was adjoining 
the street where I had taken up my abode; scarcely had I ad- 
vanced many paces, before I was assailed by a host of bill-dis- 
tributers, and upon examination I found they gave specifics for va- 
rious complaints to which the human frame is liable. These gen- 
try were not content with offering their respective remedies 
gratis, but they absolutely forced them into my hands, and some 
even went so far as to thrust them into my pockets, this custom, 
I perceived, was continued, to the great annoyance of the passen- 
gers, without any distinction of persons or sex. ‘The riext object 
that attracted my notice, was a décrotteur or shoe-black, whose 
occupation was not confined to the polishing of boots and shoes, 
but he also professed to be a trimmer of dogs, cats, and other ani- 
mals ; numerous quantities of these artists exhibit their various 
functions on aboard, to which is added their respective names, 
places of abode, &c. ~ 
I afterwards contrived to find my way to the Port St. Martin, 
where I met an elderly English gentleman, with whom I was ac- 
quainted, and who had been some time in Paris, he inquired if I 
were inclined to saunter on the Boulevards, remarking at the same 
time, that if Ihad no objection, he would accompany me; accord- 
ipgly we pursued our course, and I could not avoid noticing the 
peculiar genius of the tower classes of the French, or rather the 
multiplicity of stratagems which they display, in order to, attract 


the publiceye; temporary theatres, rope-dancers, jugglers, musi- . 


eians, print-sellers (decent and indecent), dirty book-stalls, beg- 
gars, quacks, &c. are all here: assembled. We had not long 
continued our walk before we encountered a charming little 
French girl, possessing a lively and interesting countenance, 


who was busily employed in manceuvring 4 sort of top between. 
Vor. VII. SL | | 
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two sticks with wonderful dexterity. Perceiving that we observed 
her motions, she continued-fo diplay all the art she was mistress 
of, exclaiming with vivacity ‘¢ vous voyez, Messieurs, qu'il ne faut. 
pas beaucoup d’esprit pour apprivoiser le diable ;” the mention of the 
word ‘* devil” immediately brought to my recollection, that this 
game of playing the devil, was an amusement very much in vogue 
with our young ladies of fashion some few years since, and on my 
remarking the circumstance to the little vixen, who still conti- 
nued her occupation, she immediately presented it to me, and 
begged I would give her a specimen of my abilities, at the same 
time casting a look at my friend, which indicated that she much 
wished to amuse herself at my expense. Feeling an inclination 
to gratify her, I was induced to try the experiment, and after 
a few twirls, managed to throw the devil some fect in the air; 
but whether it was owing to my stupidity, or to the influence of 
the wind, I cannot positively say, but taking a transverse posi- 
tion, it fell plump upon the nasal promontory of a marchand 
de parapluies, who, seated at the corner of the Rue Amelot, 
was anxiously observing its aerial progress ; a sudden exclamatien 
from him, and an apology from me, attracted the notice of his 
wife, who instantly threw down the stocking she was darning, 
and seizing the nose of her cher ami, continued wiping it with her 
tablier, and venting her spleen upon my stupidity. Fearing lest 
conjugal love should induce her to resent the injuty, and judg- 
ing from her appearance that she seemed inclined to transfer 
her rosy fingers from her husband’s nose to mine, I thought it 
high time to depart; and presenting the petite demoiselle with a 
piece of money to replace her toy, which was broken from the 
violence of the fall, she in return overwhelmed me with remerci- 
mens, and we pursued our walk. Passing the Cunal de lourg, 
we crossed the Pont d’Austerlitz, consisting of five arches, 
and chiefly composed of iton work; so accustomed had | 
been to view the bridges of Westminster and Blackfriars, that 
those of Paris, comparatively speaking, had a very insignifi- 
cant appearance. We arrived at the Boulevard, in which is 
situated the hospital de la Salpétrizre, a receptacle for inftrm 
females, and also for those labouring under mental derangement ; 
was fornierly 4 saltpetre manufactory, from whence its name of 
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Salpétrizre is derived; this place was the scene of many horrible 
transactions during the revolution. It is opened to public 
inspection, but as we could not then view the interior, owing to 
the lateness of the hour, we returned to my lodging, with the 


intention of revisiting it at some future period, R. M. 
* oe: * * * 


THEATRE FRANCAIS, 
La Meprise. 


The fair sex are naturally gifted with a quick penetration and 
a refined taste for the polite arts ; the possession of these advan- 
tages has induced some to commence a literary career, in which but 
few of the male part of the creation have been able to distinguish 
themselves ; and whenever the efforts of the former have been 
crowned with great success, it has chiefly been confined to one 
particular branch. Seviginy and Maintenon, in the epistolary art, 
have evinced a chastness and beauty of expression that has. rarely 
been equalled, even by the most learned writers ; the style, generally 
speaking, in which the ladies bear the palm, is confined.’ to the 
romantic, and the sentimental; ‘none are so competent to delini- 


ate those delicate and susceptible traits, peculiar to the human 
heart; their quick observation naturally renders them proficients 


in the art of describing those feelings with which nature has 
abundantly endowed them, and which they are so capable of 


' imparting to others, A woman of genius, who exerts her ta- . 


Jents under the influence. of the tender" ‘passion, seldom fails 
of yielding a most exquisite production ; ‘but when a feminine 
hand attempts to delineate scenes ‘which demand more force than 
grace, more depth of understanding than of wit and sentiment, 
it seldom attains to any higher degree of excellence, than a feeble 
unfinished sketch ;' as a proof of this assertion Madame de Gra- 
figny now furnishes an example ; 3 lady formerly | so celebrated 
in the annals of literature; ‘presents us with a composition 
scarcely Possessing sufficient merit to call forth a smile of appro 
bation from the votaries ‘of: Thalia. This piece, which has been 
announced for some time past under the title of the Testament, 
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was last evening represented for the first time under that of La 
Meprise. The story is as follows :—A certain young man named 
Verseuil has taken an utter dislike to the whole female race, and 
he was encouraged in this unnatural sentiment by his late tutor, 
M. Dorimont, whom we find just defunct; this tutor, by way of 
justification, represented his hatred to the sex.as having been oc- 
casioned by the conduct of his mother, his wife, and his sister: 
the former detested him, the second betrayed him, and the lat- 
‘ter deserted him; under such circumstances, it was natural to 
suppose he could not entertain any very favourable opinion of the 
female character. .Madame de Lineul, a young widow, and _ her 
sister Constance, are the nieces of M. Dorimont; these ladies Ver- 
seuil has never seen, but the decease of their uncle obliges them 
to transport themselves to his estate, in order to be present at the 
reading of his will; and one of them shortly after transports the 
young pupil, who is deterred froin declaring his sentiments on 
account of one Dorsange, whom he suspects to be a rival in his 
admiration of Constance. However, this supposed rival is smitten 
with the widow, and makes her a tender of his hand and _ heart. 
The will is opened, it is discovered that the nieces are disin- 
herited, and that Verseuil is left sole possessor of the fortune ; 
however, his nice sense of propriety induces him to reject it, and 
he offers to restore to the sisters the wealth of their late uncle. 
The plot now dangles upon a string of blunders caused bya 
meddling valet, who assures Verseuil that Constance has a penchant 
for his supposed rival; she, on the other hand, is induced 
to suppose that Verseuil is in love with her widowed sister; 
finally, an explication ensues, which might just as well have taken 
place in the second scene, and have prevented that spinning out 
of a mere nothing, solely for the sake of prolonging the represent- 
ation. . 
The merits and the defects of this production precisely resemble 
those of La suite d'un bal Masqué ; possessing scenes, devoid of in- 
terest and gaiety, interspersed with a continued series of ill-con- 
trived mistakes. It would be absurd for the authors of such 
compositions to hope for more than ephemeral success, and they 
will ever have to regret the perversion of talent, which, if employed 
on better subjects, would have added to their literary reputation. 
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Some part of the audience in the pit, no doubt out of complai- 
sance to the sex of the author, bestowed some applause ; whilst 
others, who respected conscience more than gallantry, thought pro- 


per to express disapprobation. However, the name was demanded- 


by some, and Armand came. forward and announced, that La Me- 


prise was written by the author of La suite d'un Bal Masqué.- 
Jl. de Paris, Nov. 23, 1815. 


Macbeth. 


There was, perhaps, but one thing wanting to render the com: 
positions of Shakspeare equal to those of Sophocles, and that was, 
judgment. The works of the former present a strange medley of 
superstitious ideas, sublime scenery, and sentiments, denoting a 
mind equally void of taste and cultivation. If it be true that he 


was unacquainted with ancient. history, and that with his own’ 


natural genius alone he perfected the dramatic art, amongst.a 
people who were at that time, comparatively speaking, in a state 
of barbarism, it may naturally be concluded that had such a man, 
possessing the advantages of study, written in a more enlightened 
age, he would have become one of those whose talents justly de- 
mand our highest admiration. But, whatever may be his merits, 
the means he has used to move the various passions are evidently 
similar to those of Sophocles and Euripides: they had recourse 
to the gods, to oracles, and to fatality; such is the case with Mac- 
beth; had it not been for the machinations of the witches, he 
would have remained.a guiltless being. M. Ducis, in arranging 


this tragedy for the French stage, has not sufficiently adhered 


to the original composition; yet, he has certainly embellished 
the dream, respecting the prediction that Macbeth shall be King. 
The character of Lady Macbeth, which he has chosen to dis- 


tinguish, no one knows why, by the name of Fréd gonile, is 


well delineated ; she forces her husband to the very abvss of gui). 
but, as soon as Duncan is murdered, Macbeth no longer inter 2°» 
us; the nobleness of his character is destroyed by a series of 

pentant wailings, his dignity is lessened, and he places himself « 
a level with a common character in life ; first repenting of wh:* 


4 
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he has done, then confessing his crime, and afterwards putting an 
end to his existence, from‘a conviction that he would have been. 
hanged had he neglected to do so. In the English piece, Mac- 
beth, as soon as he has become guilty, upbraids his wife for having 
instigated him to the commission of crime, yet he sustains the 
firmness of his character; he places himself at the head of an 
army, and, notwithstanding his resolution is staggered when he 
reflects on his past deeds, the desire of acquiring the crown, and 
the hope of overcoming the dangers which surround him, urges 
him on to éncounter greater danger, and he nobly defends himself 
to the last. Ifever it fall to the lot of Europe to sustain a simi- 
lar misfortune to that which happened to the library of Alexan- 
dria, should chance preserve the second and third acts of the Mac- 
beth of M. Ducis, it would fully prove that he was thoroughly © 
entitled to rank with the first of Poets. If the rest of his com- 
pesition were compared with these two acts, no one would be- 
lieve they were from the pen of the same author, and it might be 
supposed they were the production of some one of inferior talent, 
The greatest fault M. Ducis has committed is uniformity of ex- 
pression, and triste colouring. Had Shakspeare. himself always 
represented the sombre and the terrific, he would have been in- 
supportable, even in the eyes of an English audience: that variety 
which he has displayed in his several scenes, fully demonstrates that 
he perfectly saw the utility of contrast, in order to render theatri- 
eal representations capable of affording delight; yet, reason 
should have taught him the necessity of rejecting many, which 
- he probably wrote solely to gratify the public taste: he was 
compelled to keep in view the interest of his company, as well as 
the acquirement of fame; and without those varied scenes of wit 
and buffoonery, calculated more particularly to amuse the lower 
classes, many of his pieces would never have succeeded. 








Jl. de Paris, Dec. 4th, 1815. 
R. M, 
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ERRORS AND ABSURDITIES ; 


COLLECTED FROM THE WORKS OF VARIOUS AUTHORS, 


Continued from p. 342. and concluded 





Dwarfs—< Had man been a dwarf, he had scarce been a ra- 
tional creature; for he must have had a jolt-head, so there would 
not have been body and blood enough to supply his brain with 
spirits; or he must have had a small head, answerable to his body, 
and so there would not have been enough for his business.” 

Grew’s Cosmol. Sacr. B. L. cap. 5. p. 25. 

Oliver Cromwell—* It hath been a doubt, nay, a matter of 
much debate amongst historians of the former days, whether 
Oliver Cromwell was that pious, good man, he pretended to be. 


But, ‘tis allowed, I think, that he was almost continually preach-' 


ing and praying, and therefore he must have been a pious man, 
unless we suppose piety not to consist in fervency, which would 
be ridiculous.” 
Morgan’s Case fairly stated, p. 69, 
Monsters—** Next unto Arvi there are two rivets, Atoica and 
Caora; and on that branch which is called Caora is a nation of 
people whose heads appear not above theif shoulders; which, 
though it may be thought a mere fable, yet, for mine own part, 
I am resolved it is true, because every child in the Provinces of 
Arromaia and Camiri affirms the same. They are called Ewai- 
panoma. They are reported to have their eyes in their shoulders, 
and their mouths in the middle of their breasts; and that a long 
train - hair groweth backward between their shoulders.” 
Sir W. Raleigh’s Works, p. 209. 


Eels—‘‘ Among reptiles that have a strange faculty to shift 
for food, &c. may be reckoned Eels, which, although belonging 
to waters, can creep on the land from pond to pond, &c. 
Mr. Mosely, of Mosely, saw them creep over the meadows like so 
many snakes, from ditch to ditch; which, he thought, was not 


only for bettering their habitation, but also to catch snails in the - 


grass.” 


Plott’s History of Staffordshire; cap. 1. p. 32, 
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The For—‘* There are wonderful stories told of the craft of the 
Fox to compass his prey, of which Ol. Magnus hath many; such 
as laying his tail upon a wasp-nest, and then rubbing it hard 
against a tree, and then catching the wasps so killed; ridding 
himself of fleas by gradually going into the water, with a lock of 
wool in his mouth, and so driving the fleas up into it, and then 
leaving it in the water; also catching crab-fish with his tail, 
which, he saith, he was himself a witness of.” 





Derham’s Physico-Theology, book 4. cap. 2. 


Chancery-Lane, Ist Dec. 1615. CASSIO. 








THE WONDERFUL DOGS. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor; 
Sir, : 

‘‘ There is nothing new under the sun.”—So said or sung 
some wise man, who lived I do not exactly recollect when, and 
whose name I cannot very well remember; but, whomsoever 
he was, there is much truth in the observation. Most of your 
readers have, I dare say, either seen or heard of the wonderful dogs, 
jate of the Lyceum, and now of the Olympic Pavilion in Newcastle- 
street, whose astonishing feats have convulsed with laughter half 
of the old and young children in London, for several weeks past. 
Well, Sir, chancing this morning to look into the’ Universal Ma- 
gazine, for February 1753, I found therein the subjoined account 
of the performances of certain canine comedians of those times, 
which do not appear to have been one whit inferior to those of 
their brethren of the present day. I must not omit to state that 
the account is accompanied by a most curious plate, representing. 
the several feats performed by the animals. 


15, Dec. 1815. A BOOKWORM. 


Description of Mrs. Midnight's Animal Comedians. 


** To you, dear friends, we hold th’ instructive glass, 
That you may see your shadows as you pass.” 


Ist. The Monkies’ Entertainment ; where one of these animals 
acts the part of a waiter. 
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2nd. Two dogs, accoutred like soldiers, shew their activity by 
jumping over several bundles of sticks. 

Srd. Three dogs perform, in the characters of Harlequin, Pero, 
and Columbine. ) 

4th. The besieging of a tower carried on by the dogs, who are 
repulsed by monkies within, and several of the dogs are 
thrown from the battlements. 

5th. A grand ballet dance by the dogs and monkies. 

6th. The proprietor exercises two monkies upon two dogs, like 
men on horseback. . 

7th A dog shams lame, and performs several tricks upon the 
cards. 

8th. One dog stands centry, while another wheels a barrow 
with great nicety close to the edge of the stage, avoiding, with 
some difficulty, the many dangers of the pit. 

9th. A monkey manages a dog with as much art, perhaps, as 
some people would mount a horse; likewise mounts and dis- 
mounts before the audience. 

10th. A dog goes up a ladder backwards, and afterwards walks 
round three candles upon his fore paws.”’ 








THE BURTHEN LIGHTENED. 


A gentleman riding near Dublin, observed the blacksmith of a 
neighbouring village upon a sorry horse, with several weighty 
bars of iron, which he had purchased in the city, placed before 
him on the pommel of the saddle; and, feeling regret that this 
** mere anatomy’ should labour under a burthen which he was 
so ill calculated to bear, he expostulated with him on the cruelty 
of loading the poor beast so far above his strength. ‘* By St. 
Patrick’s whiskey-flask,” exclaimed the descendant of Vulcan, 
“* T did not think of that before :—I'll soon relieve you, my dar- 
ling.” He then, with infinite difficulty, raised the heaviest bar, 
and placed it upon his shoulder:—‘‘ There, trot along Teddy,” 
continued he, ‘‘ sure and you can’t grumble now, seeing that I 
carry half your load myself.” : 

Vor. VU. 3M 
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** BE KIND YE JUDGES, OR AT LEAST BE JUST.”’ 


I. The Battle of Waterloo, containing the accounts published by authority, 
British and Foreign, and other relative documents, with circumstantial de- 
tails, previous to, and after, the Battle, from a variety of authentic and 
original sources. To whichis added, an alphabetical list of the Officers killed 
and wounded, from 15 to 2G June, 1815, and the total loss of each Regiment, 
with an enumeration of the Waterloo Honours and Privileges conferred 
upon the Men and Officers, and lists of Regiments, Sc. entitled thereto, 
Illustrated by a panoramic sketch of the Field of Battle, and a plan of the 
position and movements, with those of the Prussians, traced. By a near ob- 
server. Booth. 1815, 10s. Gd. 


II, The Field of Waterloo; a Poem, by Walter Scott Esq. Edinburgh, 
Constable. London, Longman and Co. 1815. 8vo. 


Ill. The Battle of Waterloo; a Poem, by George Walker. London, Walker, 
1845. 3s. 


The Battle of Waterloo, as might naturally be expected, has 
given rise to innumerable publications, of various kinds, and of 
various degrees of merit. ‘That, in the contracted space to which 
we are necessarily constrained to limit our Review, the whole of 
these can be included, is utterly impossible; but we would not 
willingly omit all notice of an event so transcendently excelling 
every preceding achievment, even of the British Army; and, by its 
dazzling splendour, throwing them into comparative obscurity 
and insignificance. It was a victory, in every respect, so com- 
plete and so decisive, so momentous in its immediate effects, and 
its ultimate consequences, that, in whatever point of view it be 
considered, it will appear to be by far the most important event 
of modern times. The sensation which it caused in England will 
not soon be forgotten by those who witnessed it. As the magni- 
tude and completeness of the victory surpassed the expectations 
even of the most sanguine minds, so the enthusiasm which it in- 
spired exceeded anything that had been witnessed on former occa- 
sions, and was damped only by reflecting on the sacrifice of great 
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and gallant men which it had cost us. A sweet satisfaction is, 
however, derived from the reflection that they died not in vain ;— 


yr? 


** Blood of the brave, thou art not lost 


Their example will nerve and animate the hearts of future heroes 
to the performance of similar exploits; and, when occasion shall 
require, produce for Britain a repetition of the great and glorious 
day of Waterloo. 
«¢ A thousand years hence hearts shall bound at their story, 
«¢ And hallow the goblet that flows to their name.” 

From the mass of publications celebrating this great victory, we 
shall occasionally select a few for our Review, confining ourselves 
to those which appear in a poetical garb. One exception to this 
rule we have made in introducing to the notice of our readers the 
work which we have placed at the head of this article, and which 
we warmly recommend to such of them as wish to be possessed of 
a complete detail of the circumstances relative to this glorious 
event. It consists of the whole of the official documents, &c. &c. 


preceded by a concise, but interesting, account of the battles of 


the 16th and 18th. The work is evidently the production of a 
Scotchman; the achievments of the Highland Regiments are 
dwelt upon with peculiar delight and enthusiasm. It forms, how- 
ever, a most useful book of reference, and contains a great quan- 
tity of matter in a very small compass, and at a very low price. 
Several coloured plans of the battle and the positions of the armies 
add greatly to its value. 

Ere these remarks are printed, most of our readers will doubt- 
less have perused Mr. Scott’s poem, and therefore we shall not 
waste much time in introducing them to what they are already in- 
timate with. It resembles the rest of his productions, inasmuch 
as it abounds in glaring faults, nobly redeemed, however, by nu- 
merous beauties. It has, nevertheless, been attacked in every pos- 
sible way; by grave reviewers and newspaper wits, by weekly 
chroniclers and daily journalists ; it has been pronounced not to 
possess the smallest degree of merit; and, in fact, to be a tasteless 
production, which would reflect disgrace upon the merest rhym- 
ster that ever appeared in print. In this unqualified condemna- 
tion we can by no means join: that it is equal to the battle-piece 
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in Marinion we do not assert, nor can we deny that we have met 
with descriptions of scenery in some other of Mr. Scott's poems 
far superior to those which occur in the ‘ Field of Waterloo ;” 
but, that it is not wholly destitute of beauties we shall presently 
prove by anextract. The work is dedicated to the Duchess of 
Wellington; and, in a prefatory advertisement, Mr. Scott expresses 


a hope that the haste in which it was composed, and the purpose 


for which it was intended, viz, that of assisting the Waterloo sub- 
scription, will excuse its imperfections. To us, Mr. Scott’s apolo- 
gy is completely satisfactory, but not so much so to some other re- 
viewers, who quarrel with him rather on account of his politics 
than the faults of his poetry. We proceed to extract a portion of 


the poem, and our specimen shall be taken from the commence- 
ment. 


** Fair Brussels, thou art far behind, 

Though, lingering on the morning wind, 
We yet may hear the hour 

Peal’d over orchard and canal, 

With voice prolong’d and measur’d fall, 
From proud St. Michael’s tower ; 

Thy wood, dark’ Soignies, holds us now, 

Where the tall beeches’ glossy bough, 
For many a league aronnd, 

With birch and darksome oak between, 

Spreads deep and far a pathless sereen 
Of tangled forest ground. 

Stems planted close by stems defy 

The adventurous foot—the curious eye 
For access seeks in vain 5 

And the brown tapestry of leaves, ; 

Strew’d on the blighted ground, receives 
Nor sun, nor air, nor rain. 

No opening glade dawns on our way, 

No streamlet, glancing to the ray, 
Our woodland path has cross’d ; 

And the straight causeway which we tread, 

Prolongs a line of dull arcade, 

Unvarying through the unvaried shade, 
Until in distance lost, 


A brighter, livelier scene succeeds ; 
In groupes the scattering wood recedes, 
Hedge-rows, and huts, and sunny meads, 
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And corn-fields glance between. 
The peasant, at his labour blithe, 
Plies the hook’d staff and shorten’d scythe,* 
But when these ears were green, 
Placed close within destruction’s scope, 
Full little was the rustic’s hope 
Their ripening to have seen ! 
And, lo! a hamlet and its fane:— 
Let not the gazer with disdain 
Their architecture view ; 
For yonder rude ungraceful shrine, 
And disproportion’d spire, are thine, 
[mmortal WATERLOO! 


Fear not the heat, though full and high 
The sun has scorch’d the autumn sky, 
And scarce a forest straggler, now, 
To shade us spreads a greenwood bough ; 
These fields have seen a hotter day 
Than e’er was fired by sunny ray. 
Yet one mile on—yon shatter’d hedge 
Crests the soft hill whose long smooth ridge 
Looks on the field below, 
And sinks so gently on the dale 
That not the folds of Beauty’s veil 
In easier curves can flow. 
Brief space from thence, the ground again 
Ascending slowly from the plain, 
Forms an opposing screen, 
Which, with its crest of upland ground, 
Shuts the horizon all around. 
The soften’d vale between 
Slopes smooth and fair for coursers tread ; 
Not the most timid maid need dread 
To give her snow-white palfrey head 
On that wide stubble-ground ; 
Nor wood, nor tree, nor bush are there, 
Her course to intercept or scare, 
Nor fosse, nor fence are found, 
Save where, from out her shatter’d bowers, 
Rise Hougoumont’s dismantled towers. 


* The reaper in Flanders carries in his left hand a stick with an iren hook, 
with which he collects as much grain as he can cut at one sweep with a short 
seythe, which he holds in his right hand. They carry on this double process 
with great spirit and dexterity. 
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** Mr. Walker, the author of the third work prefixed to this 
article, is already well known to the world, as a most enterprising 


and skilful poctaster. He is, we believe, the gentleman, against 
whom an action was brought, some time since, for having pub- 
lished an improved version of certain of ‘* Moore's Irish Melodies,” 
and the fame which he acquired on that occasion is not likely 
to be diminished by his present production. Mr. Walker, however, 
is extremely modest ; he tells us that his work is only intended 
for the farm-house, as it ts in vain for him to contend with such 
poets as Southey, Byron, &c. We are, nevertheless, assured, 
which we own we should not otherwise have suspected, that 
“* many will prefer his native and simple style, to the high orna- 
ments of heroic pomp.” He further informs us that he has chosen 
the ballad style and measure for his narrative, because many of 
our best poems are written in the same version ; an assertion which 
he supports by instancing the Psalms of Thomas Sternhold and 
John Hopkins 

The poem is preceded by a prose relation of the events which 
occurred on thé memorable eighteenth of June, ‘* because,” 
says Mr. Walker, ‘‘it may happen (a bare possibility, we suspect) 
that my little poem may dsecend to posterity, when the battle of 
Waterloo is only matter of history. We must, however, hint to 
him, that this said detail might have been somewhat better pen- 
ned ; the slip slop style prevails throughout. 

Mr. Walker commences with some pious wishes for the welfare 
of ‘‘our native land, our wives and children dear,’’ followed by 
a few palpable hits at the reformers, and such-like dangerous 
personages. He then proceeds to describe the night previous to 
the battle, which he assures us was extremely dull and dismal, 
and being no doubt desirous of rendering his poetry characte- 
ristic, he also, is as dull and as dismal as could be wished, though 
it must be admitted that he describes the cheerless situation of 
our troops in the most forcible terms.—ez. gr. 


‘* No rest the warrior there could find, 
«< ‘No sleep in bogs and mire ; 

<< Chill’d by the rain he cheerless sat 
‘* Beside the wateblight fire.”—p. 19. 
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ent 4 
But we find that it would be an endless task, were we to un- 


dertake to point out all the beauties which occurred to us during 
the perusal of this poem, and we must therefore restrict ourselves 
to the notice of such as appear to claim peculiar attention and 
applause. Our readers may recollect Virgil's famous line, in 
which the sound is said to be so admirable an echo to the sense, 
Quadrupedante putrem, &c.—how poor; how feeble is this, com- 
pared with Mr. Walker's admirable description of a war-horse :— 


‘© The war-steed shook his dripping mane, 
‘* His sides impatient lash’d ; 

‘* His feet instinctive paw’d the ground, 
** And in the water splash’d. 


After the example of his great predecessors Homer, &c. he gives a 
catalogue of the worthies who chiefly distinguished themselves on 


the field of Waterloo. It is extremely animated, although we are 


more than once reminded of the famous couplet :— 


** And thou, Dalhousie, thou great God of war, 
** Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mar. 


But our readers shall judge for themselves :-— 


** Chief in command was Wellington, 

** The favour'd care of heav’n, , 
‘* The horse the Earl of Uxbridge led, 

** Who oft the foe had driv’n. 


** Then there was valiant Ponsonby, 
** Tremendous in the fight ; 

** And Hill, whose mighty fame would fill 
‘* The enemy with fright. 


‘¢ And there was Ferrier of the Guards, 
** Eleven times on, or more, 

** He boldly led the furious charge, 
** Tho’ wounded deep before. 


** And there was Major Robert Cairnes, 
** A man of much tried worth ; 

*¢ Ellis, and Hamilton, and Packe, 
** Curson of noble birth, 
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*< Then there was noble Somerset, 
‘* Who, like a knight of old, 
** Rode foremost of a troop of horse, 
“¢ Whose banners streamed with gold.”’"—p. 24. 


Mr. Walker does not forget to notice the imputed cowardice of 
Napoleon on this memorable day, as well as his remarkable ex- 
clamation on seeing the Scotch Greys come into line; he touches 
skillfully upon these circumstances in the following passage :— 


‘* Napoleon, man of blood and sin, 
** Drew out, in dread array, 
** His countless bands, resolved to win, 


*€ Or else—to run away. 


** Now! cried Napoleon, on this night, 
‘* Brussels shall pillaged be, 

‘* If you cut up those Englishmen, 
** Or drive them in the sea. 


“* Yet sure it is they bravely look, 
*« And pity it is to slay 

‘¢ Those warriors on the horses black, 
** And those upon the grey.” 


We are sorry that we cannot transcribe Mr. Walkers’s description 
of the battle, but the limits to which we are confined imperiously 
forbid it; we, mevertheless, cannot deny ourselves and our 
readers the satisfaction of quoting his exquisitely affecting account 
of the fall of one of the Waterloo heroes, together with his rela- 
tion of the feats of Sergeant Ewart and Lord Uxbridge, with 
which we must absolutely terminate this article, though sorely: 
against our will :— 


«« Sir Alexander Gordon, great 
‘© For many a noble deed, 

‘* Entreating with his master dear, 
*< Was likewise doom’d to bleed. 


** “Why will you thus expose’, said he, 
‘* © A life so dear to all 2’ 

“< More he’d have said,—but down he went, 
“© Hit by a whizzing ball. 
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** Ewart, a serjeant, seized the staff, 
**« Where perch’d the bird of Jove ; 

“* And then they for the golden prize 
** In deadly contest strove. 


*< The eagle bearer sought to thrust 
“¢ The Serjeant through the thigh ; 
“« But, parrying off the blow, he clove 
** Him downward from the eye. 


<< The sword cut through the chin and teeth, { 
<< And on the ground fell he ; 
“* When rushing up, with bayonet fix’d 


“* Came one of the infantry. 
* xe > 


“« Lord Uxbridge, foremost he to lead 
** The heavy-horse brigade, 

** Dressed up the line as gay and trim 
*< As if-upor parade. 


“« € Now’ oft he cried, £ my household troops, 
** The battle rests with you.’ 

“¢ And countless were the deeds of might 
<* They did at Waterloo.” 


Here end our extracts from Mr. Walker's unique poem; and 


we feel no common degree of satisfaction in reflecting that we 
have been the first to introduce so finished a piece to public no- 
We hazard little when we expfess it as our decided con- 
viction, that Mr. Walker's work will be universally admired when 
the battle of Waterloo shaJl be forgotten—and not till then. 


J. 








Remarks onthe Comparative Value of Freehold and Copyhold Land; Shew- 
zg the worth of lives on Admittance and Enfranchisement, and onthe purchase ' 
of advowsons. By William Rouse, Esg. Author of ‘The Doctrine of 


Woodbridge, Loder, 1815, and Baldwin and Co. London. 


This publication has been transmitted to us to Review, and . 
though rather of a different deseription from the generality of the 
publications we have been accustomed to notice, we do not hesitate 
to recommend it as a most able and satisfactory exposition of the 


subject upon which ft professes to treat. 





we 
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What's a Man of Fashion? a Farce in Two Acts. By Frederick Reynolds Esq. 
Author of the Dramatist; Blind Bargain; The Will; The Exile; &c. 
&c. Now performing with unbounded applause at the Theatre Roval Covent 
Garden. London. Whittingham and Arliss. 1815. 2s. 


Not more appalled was the blood-stained tyrant, when the grim 
ghost of Banquo seated itself in his easy chair, than were we at 
beholding the name which appears on the title page of the “ piece 
of work” before us. The last time we heard of the simple Frederick 
was on his production of an absurd melo drame at Covent Garden, 
more than five years since, and we had therefore fondly imagined 
that, seated on the stool of repentance for his past heinous offences, 
he had formed the praiseworthy resolution of never more rebelling 
against common sense. But, alas! as Dr. Johnson observes, what 
are the hopes of man? The itch of scribling appears in Mr. Rey-: 
nolds to be incurable, and after a lapse of five years he again 
makes his appearance ‘‘ more hideous than before.” He tells us in’ 
his titlespage, that his farce is now performing with unbounded 
applause; it may be so; we are content to take his word for the 
fact, for nothing should induce us again to witness the perform- 
ance of such a thing: but, admitting this to be the case, we seri- 
ously doubt whether we can ever more, with any degree of justice, 
object to the melo-drames and fooleries which the proprietors of 
this theatre present in so bountiful a manner to their customers ; 
for the sots who could be pleased with such a mass of absurdities 
as ‘* What's a Man of Fashion?” consists of, must be morally in- 
eapable of understanding and enjoying anything of a superior des- 
cription. Towards Mr. Reynolds, we feel nothing but compassion ; 
he is evidently in his very dotage; ‘* the second time come to his 
swaddling clouts ;” sans sense, sans everything; and we should 
be the last to object to his endeavouring to amuse himself by com- 
posing such inanities; but towards those who introduced the 
thing to the town, we cntertain a feeling of avery different des- 
cription. We defy their warmest advocates and admirers to point 
out a single glimmering of wit from the commencement of thie 
piece to the conclusion ; ‘‘ ‘tis stupid trash and sick’ning nonsense 
all.” Before we conclude, we shall take the liberty of addressing, 
to the friends and guardians of Mr. Reynolds;vhat is said by Ham- 
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let of a mych more sensible character ;—‘‘ Let the doors be shut 
upon him, that he may play the fool no where but in his own 
house,” g. 


—_———_—_ 


Where to find a Friend. A Comedy in Five Acts. By Richard Leigh Esq. 
Now performing with unbounded applause at the Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane. London. W hittingham and Arliss, 1815. 3s. 


Totally disregarding the trite maxim of Horace, Mr. Leigh's 
motto appears to be In medio tutissimus ibis ; his comedy being nei- 
ther very good nor very, bad. It, however, deserved a ‘ar better 
fate than it has experienced, and we freely confess that we had ra- 
ther, like Mr. Leigh, have written a passable comedy, though it 
was only acted six times, than, like the Legion*, have produced 
some Grand Spectacle, played every night for halfa season. The 
comedy is dedicated, in the warmest terms, to his friend Mr. Dow- 
ton, for whose benefit it was originally produced, some years since 
at the Lyceum theatre. The ostler at Mrs. Busile’s inn, was then 


a countryman, and the part was played by Mathews. 
J. 





Who's Who? or, The Double Impesture. A Farce, in two acts. By John 
Poole, Author of “ Hamlet Travestie,” ‘* Intrigue,” &c. &e. Now per- 
forming, with unbounded applause, at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane.— 
London, Whittingham and Arliss, 1815. 2s. 

Without displaying any inordinate degree of vanity, Mr. Poole 
may congratulate himself on being the author of the most meri- 
torious piece which the season has produced. It is a very amus- 
ing composition, and, albeit accustomed to the merry mood, 
we have seldom laughed so heartily and so repeatedly as while per- 
using it. We extract a specimen of the equivoques with which it 
abounds. Kitcat is introduced to old Headstrong, having been 
previously led to believe that he is merely the Steward, who has 
assumed his master’s character. #m order to procure the marriage 
of his nephew with Kitcat's niece :— 

‘* Kit. Now I'll open upon the old Steward. I’ll begin with a hit at his 


menial situation (aside)—Hem! You seem to have a very comfortable place 
of it here. 


* “ Their name is Legion, for they are many.” 
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Head. Place of it' O, he means my estate, I sunppose.—Why yes, Sir, I 
have no reason to complain. 

Aut. And I dare say it supplies all your wants. 

Head. Ay, and a great deal more, or it wouldn’t be worth having. I sell 
ten times as much as I consume. 

Ait. Here’s athief! and pray, is the family acquainted with your proceed- 
ings ? 

Head. To be‘sure! I make no secret of it. 1 may do as J please here. 

Kit. Then I suppose they have confidence in you, and don’t suspect 

Head. Suspeet! pooh! they knowit. Besides it’s a very common thing 
amoug gentlemen in my situation. I’ve a right to make as much money by 
the estate as possible. 

Kit. 1 never yet heard of a Steward who thought otherwise. Have you been 
long in this situation ? 

lead, About two-and-twenty years, I believe. 

Ait. And during that time you have contrived to scrape together a pretty 
round sum, I dare say. 

Head. These inquiries are damned impertinent, though.—Why, yes, Sir, [ 
have saved a tolerable fortune. 

Kit. I can hold no longer. Which you have accumulated by fraud, em- 


bezzlement, and every species of rascality. 
Head. Sir! . 


Att. And which, when you sink into a guilty grave, you will bequeath to 


your nephew, who appears to be as consummate a knave as yourself. 

Head. Mr. Kitcat! 

Kit. Impostor! You may now throw off your mask—your machinations are 
detected, and you may expect to be turned out of this house within an hour. , 

Head. Ha! ha! ha! turn me out of my own house! Harkee, Sir; are you 
really Mr. Kitcat ? 

Kit. lam; but for the person you take to be my niece— 

Head. That’s sufficient. It is but too evident that he’s a little— touching 
his forehead)—and I should be as mad as he to quarrel with him. 


ACT ti. sc. 5. 


3, 
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‘*« Magazines are of great service to those who aie learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Buccanneers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength befure the public, without danger of 
any shame from failure, is highly desirable.” SouTHEY. 


| 
A MON EPOUSE. 


Couplets, addressés i mon Epouse, au Troisitme Anniversaire de notre 
Marriage. 


Toi, qui dans mon heureux asile, 
Repands la joie, et les plaisirs, 
De ma vie heureuse et tranquille ; 
Toi, qui charmes les doux loisirs ; 
Compagne sensible et fidele, 
Je revois ce jour flatteur, 
Fut il jamais féte plus belle, 
Si sen juge d’aprés mon Ceur ? 


J'ai vu trois hivers disparaitre 
Depuis que J’ai recu ta foi, 
Chaque soleil semble renaitre 
Plus pur et plus brilliant pour moi. 
Ah! coulez paisibles années ! 
Coulez avec plus de lenteur! 
Vous passez comme des journées, 
Sijen juge d’aprés mon ceur. 


Aux plaisir donnons tout ce jour, 
Aimons, embrassons nous ; sans cesse 
Songons que chez nous l'amour, 
Ne doit mourir qui de viellesse ; 
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Aimons Marie, comme elle nous aime, 
Moi, je lui dois tout mon bonheur, 
Et je veux faire, le sicn de méme, 
Si j'en juge d’aprés mon ceur. 
Percy-street, Dec. 14, 1815. 


PEACE. 
Peace has spread her wings of down 
O'er the mourning world at last ; 
’Stablish'd is the lilied crown, 
And the Tyrant’s reign is past. 


May no more stern War's alarms, 
Fright our peaceful native vales ; 

Where the drum late beat to arms, 
Now be heard the shepherd’s tales. 


Now we change our martial garb, - 
And assume more peaceful vests ; 
Now the warrior quits his barb, 
In the sheath his sabre rests. 


Peaceful sleep the brave who died 
In the battle’s glorious day ; 

Britain tells them o’er with pride, 
And their names will ne'er decay. 


May the tears Britannia sheds 
O’er her heroes who are slain, 

Fall like balm upon the heads 
Of the victors who remain, 


May the lily and the rose 


Bloom united on one spray ; 
May they ever know repose— 


May they never feel decay. 
Woburn-place, Dec. 2, 1815. 
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THE DREAM. 


I dream'd of the days of my youth, 
And I thought on those hours with a sigh ; 
I remember'd past pleasures and truth, 


Though now they're for ever gone by. 


Fond Mem’ry retrac’d ev'ry place, 

Where in youth’s fairy hours I had rov'd ; 
And Fancy had pietur’d each face 

Which in childhood’s gay morn I had lov’d. 


I heard the warm lips of my sire 
Still breathing instruction to me, 
And I sat by our own winter fire, 


And from care and from sorrow was free. 


A mother, too, smil'd on the scene 

Which my picturing fancy had trac’d ; 
Oh! nothing was wanting—not e’en 

The cups which the chimney-piece grac d. 


And the kitten that play’d on the hearth, 
In Memory’s mirror was bright, 

And the dog’, who, in moments of mirth, 
Had shar’d in my childish delight. 


Each object by Memory drawn, 
On my slumbering fancy was press’d ; 
F’en the king-cups which spotted the lawn, 
And the song which first lull’d me to rest. 


Bright Fancy then painted the spot, 
Where I parted from all I held dear— 
Shew'd the look which will ne’er be forgot, 
And Mem'ry has hallow'd the tear. 
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The image that rush’d o’er my brain, 
Caus'd the tear-drop of sorrow to flow ; 
Gay Fancy soon ended her reign, 


And I, woke to the world and to woe. 
Woburn Place, Dec. 2. 1815. 








Cheatrical Dnquisitions. 


** Some abuse the Stage, 
And say it lives by vice. Indeed, ’tis true, 
As the physicians by diseases do, 
Only to cure them.”’ 
RANDOLPH’S MuSE’s LOOKING Gtass, 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Thursday, Dec. 7th. ‘‘ My Spouse and I,” a musical Farce in 
two acts.—This is, we understand, the production of Mr. C. Dib- 
din jun. author of the “‘ Farmer’s Wife” &c. and it certainly bears 
the family marks about it, inasmuch as it contains a profusion of 
puns, an equal number of sentiments, 4 musical sportsman, and 
a jolly Jack Tar, with his yeo, yeo, yeo, &t. Previously to its per- 
formance, various preliminary puffs made their appearance in the 
newspapers, boasting that the forthcoming piece was ‘‘ English, 
English, sirs, from top to toe,” and as we have a most laudable 
national prejudice in favour of everything which is the production 
of our own country, we entered the theatre big with the expecta- 
tion of enjoying a most hearty laugh, and took our seats in breath- 
less expectation. We were certainly somewhat disappointed, yet 
we are not prepared to assert that the farce is a bad one;—that is, 
it is not comparatively bad,—not bad as things go now-a-days ;— 
yet still it is positively but a poor performance, ‘‘ This was some- 
time a paradox, but now the time does give it proof.” ‘To the 
credit of having displayed much originality in his plot or charac- 
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ters Mr. Dibdin has no claim, nor do we suppose that he assumes 
any.—A young lady, who has disguised herself as a man, in order 
to avoid the addresses of a disagreeable gallant; the said gallant, 
who is remarkably musical, amorous, and arbitrary ; a sentimental, 
honest, humourous Farmer; ditto’s wife; a Sailor; a generous 
eccentric, and a second edition of William and Phebe in “ Rosina;” 
these are the characters which Mr. Dibdin has grouped together 
and, aided by some extremely, pretty music, he has contrived to 
produce a very passable sort of Farce. It has, we are told, been 
materially improved since it was first performed, having under- 
gone much curtailment, an operation of which it stood in great 
need. Generally speaking, it was well performed; Harley, in a 
bustling, chattering character, played his best; some severe cri- 
tics have indeed asserted that ‘* bad is the best,” but this is too 
harsh a sentence; he is one of those actors who seldom please at 


first sight, and are never admired till the town becomes accus- 
tomed to their peculiarities. He appears tu imitate Fawcett very 
closely in his general style of acting ; and, though he may not be 
always excellent, he, on the other hand, is never lazy or inatten- 
tive. One of those unmeaning songs, the whole merit of which 
consists in the rapidity with which they are uttered, was attempted 
by him on the first night, but both the attempt and the deed con- 
founded us. We have before expressed a very humble opinion of 
his vocal powers, nor does he improve upon us in this respect. 
The song has very wisely been since omitted.—Oxberry was the 
Farmer, and an admirable one. In what is termed the humoure 
ous-pathetic line he has few equals. ‘‘ Damn your sentiments,” 
says Sir Peter Teazle, and so say we, particularly in Farces; not so 
Mr. Dibdin; and, judging from the applause which the Farmer's 
good things excited, he is doubtless in the right. ‘There may be 
such animals as rough Farmers who, at every other sentence, dole 
out some moral aphorism about the heartfelt pleasure of relieving 
the distressed &c. but we never yet encountered one of them, ex- 
cept upon the stage, a blessing for which we know not how to be 
sufficiently thankful. Perhaps our country readers may be desir- 


ous of knowing from whence the Farce derives its namé}—well, 


then, their curiosity shall be gratified.—The Farmer is continually ' 
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repeating proverbs, as thus,—‘* Needs must when the devil drives, 
as I says to my spouse, and you cannot make a silk purse oul of « 
sow’s ear, as my spouse do sayto 1." The sailor, too, was very 
prodigal of his fine sayings about British gencrosity and courage. 
It is said, and probably with justice, that the English, as indivi- 
duals, are remarkably modest, but surely the same cannot be said 
of an English audience ; who can set and hear themselves told 
that they are the bravest, the freest, the most enlightened, and 
most delightful set of people upon the face of the earth, and shew 
their sense of the correctness of these observations by vocife- 
rous plaudits. Miss Kelly performed the young lady, who has 
cloped, we believe, from her guardians, in disguise, and truly 
she was most completely disguised. Instead of a charming, grace- 
ful girl, we saw nothing but a thing, neither man nor woman, 
skipping about the stage in a little jacket and a pair of choco- 
late overalls. Miss Kelly's first entrance upon the stage was in 
a breeches character, and she fully bears out the remark of Horace 
—Quo semel est, &c.—there is no actress who has appeared so 
repeatedly in male attire, and we doubt not but that she has often 
received the left-handed compliment of being told that she looks 
charmingly in such a garb. Now we are certain that Miss Kelly 
has no admirers more warm and more sincere in their applause 
of her acting than ourselves, but for this very reason we cannot 
conceal our regret—we will not use a harsher term—at her econti- 
nual assumption of male attire : does she, can she immayine that 
it becomes her better than the appropriate garments of her own 
sex ?—If such be her idea, how lamentable is her error. The 
inost perfectly formed female that ever existed would cut buta 
sorry figure when attired asa man and will ever be esteemed 
most truly lovely when most unlike to one. 

Miss Kelly may probably be offended at the freedom of these re- 
marks; but if she imagine them to have been dictated by a wish 
to detract from her merits as an actress, she will do us the greatest 
injustice. We repeat it, we are among her most ardent admirers, 
and we connot see a female we so much respect, thus degrade her- 


self and her profession, without experiencing sensations of the 
most poignant regret, nor will we ever omit to mark this custom 
with the severest reprobation. Perhaps, however, we should less 
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censure the actress who thus exposes herself, than the author who, 
to gain the applause of a few hoary sinners, can thus stoop to be- 
come the instrument of debasing the loveliest work of nature. 
How pitiful, how despicable a mind must that man possess, who 
can derive any satisfaction from the success of a piece produced by 


such unworthy means—he at least is without excuse. Were we to 


write all that our feelings suggest to us on this subject, it would 
be long ere we concluded, but, for the present, we are compelled 
to relinquish it. We have chosen the present opportunity to touch 
upon the topic, not from any disrespect to Miss Kelly, but because 
she has been so conspicuous in upholding the system, and because 
we deeply regret that the most fascinating woman upon the stage 
should thus condescend to degrade herself in the eyes of every one 


who possesses a proper regard for the modesty and decorum which 
are the brightest ornaments of her sex. 


We find that our invective against breeches has spun out this 
article to a most alarming length, and we can therefore notice the 


remainder of the performers but slightly. Barnard and Mrs. 


Bland sustained two characters, which were slavish copies of Wil- 


fiam and Phebe. We could not conceal, either from our eyes or 


ourears, that the ladyis not so young as she was twenty years ago. 


As for Mr. Barnard, he doubtless met with a surprise, whetheran 


agreeable one we know not. He sung a derry down song, and 


and was walking quietly off, thinking, of course, that his occupa- 


tion was gone—when lo! his song was loudly encored, and _ has, 


we hear, received the same honour ever since. Smith, asa sailor, 


was as rough and unpolished as could be devised; he is certainly 
a most unlicked cub, and his voice is remarkably fine; so is Mr. 
Bellamy’s, but his acting ! Oh! ye Gods, enable us to describe it 


in appropriate terms. But no, It were vain to attempt to de- 
scribe what is indescribable. 


J. 


Thursday, Dee. the gentlemen 


14.—When- the names of 


forming the present Drury-Lane Committee were announced to 
the public, all those who had almost hopelessly mourned over the 
degraded state of the English Drama, were filled with the pleasing 
expectation that a reformation would speedily take place in the 
system which has so long prevailed in our theatres, and that the 
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charms of sound and the pomp of shew would be made to give 


place to new productions, in which common sense at least would 
be a requisite, and to revivals of some of those noble works pro- 
duced in the true Augustan age of our dramatic literature, of the 
transcendant beauties of which it was well known that they could 
not be ignorant. The witty and melodious Fletcher, the eloquent 
Beaumont, the pathetic Ford, the nervous and manly Massinger 
and Jonson, with others of scarcely inferior merit: who, that was 
intimate with the works of these ‘‘ bards triumphant,- born in 
happier days,” did not fondly anticipate the time when the. stage 
should give life and being to those exquisite portraitures which so 
often had charmed them in the closet. Proportioned, therefore, 
to the extent of their expectations was the magnitude of their dis- 
appointment, when the first revival which the Committee brought 
forward was that drivelling composition ‘‘ Tamerlane,”’ the most 
vapid and tasteless production, perhaps, to be found in the whole 
circle of the English Drama. This error has, however, been no- 
bly redeemed by the commencement of an attempt to rescue the 
productions of Beaumont and Fletcher from the neglect into 
which they have latterly fallen,—that unaccountable neglect 
It cannot be doubted by any one who has at all associated with 
what is called theatrical society, that three parts of those witlings 
who assume tbe title of admirers of the drama, know just as 
much of these works as they do of those of Mahomet or Confu- 
cius; nay, it may as confidently be asserted that many of them 
who can chatter with such fluency, and in so delightful a com- 
mon-place style, upon the merits of Shakspeare, know but little 
more even of his writings, and most probably have never perused 
a single syllable of such of his plays as are never represented upon 
the stage. But we are wandering from our purpose, which was 
to express our astonishment at the oblivion into which the plays 
of Beaumont and Fletcher have fallen, and our inability to account 
for it. They were once preferred before those of Shakspeare ; 
this was doubtless an unjust preference, but is the neglect with 
which they are now treated one whit less so? 

To draw the public attention to one of the plays of Fletcher 
has been the praiseworthy attempt of the present reviser, the Hon. 
Douglas Kinnaird, and he has our best thanks for it,—-thanks, 
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humble indeed, but sincere. 


Upon the merits of his revisal, for 
it can scarcely be termed an alteration, we shall at present touch 
but slightly ; he has printed it, and we shall therefore defer a full 
consideration of the subject till it comes within our “ Review" de- 
partment. It is strange, however, that the bills should term it 
an alteration from Beaumont and Fletcher; there can be but little 
doubt that Beaumont had not the least share in the composition, 
nor was it produced until the lapse of some years after his death. 

Though the play cannot be classed amongst the. most excellent 
of Fletcher’s productions ; yet it nevertheless contains many pas- 


sages of extreme beauty, with some strongly marked characters, 





and excites an interest which never flags, but is well kept ‘up to 
the last. The scenes in which the beggars are introduced are in- 
expressibly amusing, and so happy and free from care do those 
professors appear, that we are astonished no sturdy friend to mo- 
rality ‘‘ has yet drawn his goose-quill to prove the baneful effects 
which will result from such exhibitions, as they must have an in- 
evitable tendency to fill the audience with a desire to follow the 
jovial example of the beggars ; just as two months ago we were 


told that the ‘* Beggar’s Opera” held out irresistible inducements 


to the spectators to turn highwaymen! One position appears to 


us to be just as tenable as the other.—The several characters were, 
with an exception or two, well performed; but we have no room, 
at present, to particularise them; we must not, however, pass 
over in silence the merits of the beggars, particularly Harley and 
Oxberry: The latter sustained the part of the leading rogue, and 
was decidely the life and soul of the gang. The burlesque con- 
gratulatory speech, which he delivers in the second act, is one of 
the richest pieces of comic acting we have ever witnessed. A 
new prologue and epilogue, which, by the bye, are far superior 
to the generality of these things, have bee written for the occa- 


sion by Mr. Hobhouse. The latter was not spoken till the second 


evening in which the play was represented. Mr. Pope, on his 


firt delivery of the Prologue, imagining, we conclude, that it was 
beneath the abilities of such an actor as himself to study so un- 
important a thing, came forward without being able to speak 


three words correctly; we should have been well satisfied had he not 
been able to speak three words at all. 


We shall resume the sub- 
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ject of this revival next month. It is, indeed, a most delightful 


relaxation to turn to Fletcher and the ‘* Beggars Bush,” after 
being doomed, for months together, to comment upon Mr. Po- 
cock and John Du Bart. 


ie 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


Monday, November 27.—We had this evening, an additional 
proof of a total want of judgment on the part of the managers 
by presenting to the public such a production as What's a Man of 
Fashion, This piece is nothing more or less than a mere Olla- 
podrida, composed of old scenery, old ditties, and old tricks ; 
the former, by dint of a little cleansing and patching, was so 
disguised, that no doubt, some part of the audience mistook it 
for new. With respect to plot, we beg leave to refer our readers 
to the daily papers, particularly The Times, which gives a detailed 
account of it; we are induced to do this from a perfect convic- 
tion, that the Editor’s powers of comprehension on this occasion, 
are far superior to our own, for we must candidly acknowledge 
that we quitted the Theatre as ignorant of its meaning as when 
we entered it; not a single atom of wit, sense, plot, or equi- 
voque, could we discover; an abundant variety of scenery and 
foolish speeches jumbled together in the shape of dialogue, was 
all that it consisted of. The performers did the best they could 
forthe author ; he particularly stands indebted to Miss Matthews ; 
the sweetness of her voice kept the audience in good humour, and 
the extraordinary share of patience which they evinced on this oc- 
casion, may in a great degree be attributed to her exertions. | 

If we may be allowed to form the same opinion of the author 
as he appears to entertain of a man of fashion, we must imagine 
him unacquainted with the character he has attempted to deline- 
ate, and suppose him as ignorant of the title, as we are of the 
merit of his piece. It requires no very minute observation to 
perceive that our modern writers are totally regardless of lite- 
rary reputation, they do not profess to aim at fame, but are .con- 
tent to sacrifice all pretentions to it for the sake of pecuniary 
advantage, which they think a sufficient apology, for want of 
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genius. From the innumerable examples which we daily experi- 
ence of this lamentable fact, we might almost be led to imagine 
that such practices originated from a general dearth of talent, 
but we are perfectly convinced that it is only partial, inasmuch 
as it is confined to a set of men who act in conjunction with each 
other, under the influence of impudence and inability. ‘The door 
is closed on real merit, and the aspiring genius that would sue 
for admittance, must prepare to experience the taunts of artifice, 
discouragement, and neglect ; under such circumstances it is no 
matter of astonishment that we are debarred the gratification of 
praising true genius, and continually compelled to endure and 
censure offensive innovations. 
since we undertook the direction of the Inquisitor, which was at 
the opening of the Winter Theatres, that not a single new piece 
has been produced at this house, but was manufactured jointly or 
severally by the theatrical junto, or by those immediately con- 
nected with, or actually in their-employ. Independent admirers 
of the drama cannot but disapprove such a mode of proceeding. 
The reader must place this digression to the account of neces- 
sity, ex nihilo nil fit, may justly be applied to Mr. Reynolds’ co- 
mic piece; we know this gentleman only by his works, and were 
it otherwise, we should give him to understand, that it is our 
intention to use no ceremony either with authors or ma- 
They have long since adopted the same plan with the 


public, consequently veluéi in speculum, we should cast a reflec- 
tion on their proceedings. 


nagers. 


Notwithstanding we have of late 
so frequently been accustomed to notice failures, we had 


nearly forgotten to particularize this piece amongst the number ; 
an attempt was made to announce it for a future representation. 
Mr. Faweet came forward for that purpose, stared at the audi- 
ence, said something which was rendered inaudible from the tu- 
mult, and then retired; this conduct would have been very pro- 
per had we been led to imagine the piece as withdrawn ; but ¢on- 
vinced as we were to the contrary; we by no means =dmired Mr. 
Faweet for his dexterity in affecting to mistake disapprobation 
for applause ; we have frequently had occasion to observe the pe- 


culiar manner of this gentleman when appearing before a dis- 
satisfied audience ; he can shrug his shoulders, and affect asto- 


We have had occasion to remark, 
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nishment, with the greatest composure ; some of his most zea- 
lous admirers have considered this conduct as highly praiseworthy, 
and have commended that nonchalance, which we shall take the 
liberty of distinguishing by the more appropriate term of imper- 
tinence : he should discontinue such practices, he will thereby 


command greater respect from the discriminating few, and be not 
less admired by the more ignorant mass. 

As we expected, on the following morning most of the daily 
journals spoke favourably, both of the merit and the reception of 
«¢ What's a Man of Fashion ?” and we think it necessary to as- 
sure the readers of the Inqusitor, when we stated in the com- 
mencement of this critique, that one of them was probably cor- 
rect in its detail of the plot, we by no means would have it in- 
ferred, that we entertained the same opinion of the remarks at- 
tached to it, but little penetration is required to discover the 
partiality evinced by the various editors of newspapers ; their 
opinions in these cases are generally influenced by theatrical di- 
rectors, and justly may conclude with Terence. 


<¢ Quicquid dicunt laudo id rursum si negant 
*¢ Laudo id quoque.” 


p. 

Saturday, Dec. 2.—Otway's Tragedy of The Orphan.—The ten- 
der flights of genius and the beauty of composition evinced in this 
play, have been considered by some sufficiently to atone for its 
defect in another point of view; added to which, the circum- 
stance of its having been produced at a time when licentiousness 
and depravity were tolerated by the English Court. During a pe- 
riod of one hundred and thirty-five years, it has undergone vari- 
ous alterations, and great pains have been taken in order to mould 
, it to the fashion of succeeding ages; but notwithstanding many of 
the more offensive passages have been expunged, it is in its pre- 
sent state by no means undeserving the critic’s lash on the score of 
indelicacy. The puritanism of Collier, the satire of Voltaire, and 
the censure of our more modern authors, have each been justly ap- 
plied to this production ; and as its revival at this Theatre forms 
such an interesting subject for the literary surgeons of the present 
day, we presume our critical diploma fully authorises us to say 3 
few words upon the same subject. With respect to beauty of com- 
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position, it is in our opinion a most exquisite production ; we ad- 
mire the genius of the poet, and we peruse the offspring of it with 
pleasure and delight ; but when we view its representation on a 
public stage, we feel a totally different sensation; it then ceases 
to charm, and may be compared to the kiss of\a beautiful wo- 
man taken in the presence of a gazing multitude: when be- 
stowed ‘in private, we feast on it with satisfaction, but the very 
idea of observation destroys the illusion and damps the ardour of 
our joy.’ This play is not go much calculated to affect the morals, 
as it is to offend the eye of délicacy. On the score of morality, 
according to the rules of déamatic representation, it may be said 
to be perfectly correct, inasmuch as the guilty are punished, the 
incidents leading to thé conclusion are distressful, and we feel all 
that pity and terror, wherewith we are impressed when we see vir- 
tue sacrificed to nefarious views or villainy triamphant. Neverthe- 
less, no alteration whatever can render it free from offensive 

imputation; it is the very foundation of the building that we 
condemn; the beauteous materials of which it is composed are 
raised upon the basis of gross sensuality. 

It may be said, that if we represent only moral characters and 
virtuous passions, there would be at once an end of Tragedy. This 
cannot be denied ; but it must also be allowed, that villany may 
be so contrasted with virtue, as not to infringe upon the rules of 
decency. Otway has presented us with a most exquisite picture, 
relative to the fatal effects of indulging in sensual pleasures; and 
in order to illustrate these effects he has présented to our view all 
but the very act of fornication ; we see a monster, instigated by 
the most gross desires, absolutely enter the chamber of an inno- 
cent female, for the purpose of gratifying his illicit passion, 

In defence of this identical circumstance, it has been alleged 
that many scenes in some of our best and most popular plays, so 
nearly resemble it, that we ought equally to censure the one as the 


other, and that if the mind be prone to imagine evil where it does 

not absolutely exist, the fault lies with the spectator—not with the 

author. To the former assertion we can only say, that we are 

totally ignorant of any one instance whence such a comparison 

might justly be drawn; and to the latter we shall add, that the 

scene in question leaves but little indeed to the powers of concep- 
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tion. The horrible fact of Polydore’s crime forms such a material 
point in the representation, that the mind, to participate in the 
reality of the scene, must be forcibly impressed with the circum- 
stance which is supposed to be passing at the time within the 
chamber of Monimia; otherwise the whole interest uf the piece 
would be destroyed. We do not profess to be saints, but we trust 
we shall not be deemed over-scrupulous if we acknowledge that 
our sentiments of delicacy differ materially from those expressed 
by some of the admirers of this Tragedy. We are.not prepared to 
state how far the ideas of our forefathers coincided with us on this 
subject, but we are certain, that in whatever estimation the Or- 
phan might be held by the play-goers of 1680, they could not 
possibly be more eager to view its representation than those of the 
year 1815. The Theatre was crowded to excess long before the 
curtain rose ; many places in the pit were taken and retaken by 
storm, which occasioned a great uproar in that quarter of the 
house ; the ladies came in shoals at an early hour, and the dress 
circle was overcharged with an unusual number of the fair sex, 
who joyfully squeezed themselves into each others’ pockets (or 
rather into the spaces formerly occupied by those conveniencies), 
and submitted to every incommodation rather than the disappoint- 
ment of places. 


Miss O'Neill as Monimia, fully answered our most sanguine ex- 


pectations, and we shall select but one passage of her performance, 
which alone afforded a most delicious treat to the intelligent ob- 
server ; we allude to that in which she discloses her marriage to 
Polydore, | 

“© Oh! 1 am his wife ; 

“Tam Castalio’s wife!” 
was delivered in a manner that beggars all description.’ To deli- 
neate the various expressions of her countenance is utterly impos- 
sible. She presented us with a most exquisitely-finished picture 
of a sensible mind in oné of the most distracting situations. 
Madness and distress were pourtrayed in every feature. The emo- 
tion of her frame, the anguish of her look, the frenzy of her 
action, depicted the various conflicts of passion, so combined at 
one moment as to cause a revolution in the human frame, which 
overwhelmed the senses and cheked the utterance in a whirlwind 
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of despair. We congratulate Miss O'Neill on having this evening 
added another branch to her wreath of fame; and we have no 
doubt but time will fix on her brow those laurels which she now 
daily culls from the Tragic Muse. The Chamont of Young is not 
less deserving our commendation. We may justly say of him as it 
was said of the first of actors, ‘* His expression aud gesture emi- 
nently distinguish him from all his contemporaries ; the passions 
which are absurd as the author has drawn them, are by him ren- 
dered respectable and striking ; calmer passages he delivers with 
unequalled sensibility, and his transitions to the impetuous ones 
are so masterly that all attempts to describe his excellence must 
injure it.” The most prominent beauty of his performance in this 
character was in the interview with the Chaplain, when he ques- 
tions him relative to Monimia; the expression of his countenance 
when informed his sister and Castalio were in the grove together, 
his inanner of inquiring ‘“‘ how? walking, standing, sitting, ly- 
ing? hah ?” was a masterpiece of acting; that simple little syl- 
lable ‘* hah!” as he pronounced it, conveyed more meaning than 
volumes could have expressed. Mr. Charles Kemble as Castalio, 
and Mr. Conway as Polydore, were well matched in point of dress, 
The latter was, as usual, too boisterous, and when stealing to the 
chamber of Monimia, the mapner in which he roared out 


‘¢Here I’m alone.”’ 


was unpardonable ; it was unmeaning, and conveyed nought but 
noise to the ears of the audience. We arecertain that if Mr: Con- 
way will take the trouble to reflect on the following lines, he will 
immediately see the propriety of our remark :— 

‘* Here I'm alone, and fit for mischief: —.- 

1 heard the sign she ordered him to give— 

‘ Just three soft strokes upon the chamber duor, 

‘ But speak not the least word, for if you should, 

‘Tis surely heard, and we are both betrayed.’ ” 

Surely no one can for an instant mistake the author's meaning ; 
he delineates a being on the point of possessing what he most co- 
vets, and who is conscious that the success of his enterprize great- 
ly depends upon the caution of his proceedings; like the anxious 
strippling who, with uplifted hat and prudent step, steals, breath- 
less with expectation, upon a winged insect, does Polydore hug to 
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his bosom the hope of possesing the innocent victim of his de- 
sires. Let Mr. Conway contemplate for a moment this childish 
picture, and think how affecting the language uf Otway might be 
rendered by a comprehensive mind. We can in some cases par- 
don an actor for misconception, but this is too palpable an error 


to pass unnoticed, for his own sake we recommend him to study, 


and to curb with all his might that blustering impetuosity which 
now hurries him quite out of the road to dramatic fame. 

The play went off with great eclat, not so the afterpiece, which 
was Mr. Reynolds’ ‘‘ Man] of Fashion.""—A continued disappro- 
bation was manifested throughout its second damnation. 7p. 

Monday, December 4.—On this evening was produced a new 
comic musical cntertainment called ‘‘ Bobinet the Bandit, or the 
Forest of Montescarpini;” the bare mention of ‘‘ Bandit’ and 
** Forest” was sufficient to make no very favourable impression 
on our minds, as it led us to expect we should have the disagree- 
able task of witnessing some vile romantic absurdity; however 
on this occasion we were agreeably surprised in finding it by no 
means so bad as we had anticipated. This piece is a hasty sketch, 
intended, we presume, as a satire upon melodrames ; it has no 
good points, but possesses some very whimsical incidents, united 
with a sufficient portion of the serious to interest, a due quantum 
of the musical to please, and an overplus of the ridiculous to 
laugh at. It met with considerable success until the last scene, 
when the audience from some cause or other suddenly opposed it, 
and refused to hear it announced for repetition; some alteration 
has been made in the second act, and it has been since plated 
for several nights. y. 

Tuesday, Dec. 12.—Mrs. Charles Kemble has this evening re-en- 
tered the list of candidates for dramatic fame in a double capa- 
city, and certainly claims our warmest thanks for her endeavours 
to rescue the stage from that odium which has of late been cast 
upon it, owing to the miserable productions which have been 
brought forward by the managers, and encouraged by the igno- 
rant mass of the public; she has presented us with a new comedy 
in five acts, called ‘‘ Smiles and Tears; a piece of the seconde ordre, 
which deserves some commendation, although possessing no very 
great powers of attraction, We fecl ourselves called upon in this 
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instance to bestow praise upon the intention, rather than upon 
the production of the Author; to see talent endeavouring to 
make its way through the host of buffooneries, which beset the 
stage on every side, and which has hitherto had such firm pos- 
session of our national theatre, is to us a most pleasing object. 
We know not how far in the present instance we are justified in 
considering man and wife as one, but we presume this comedy to 
be the joint effort of Mr. and Mrs. C. Kemble; we entertaina very 
high respect for the abilities of the former, and shall ever be 
happy to see him meet with the encouragement he deserves: he 
possesses an education which cannot fail to prevent his committing 
any very gross error, but men of the first talents sometimes err ; 
such appears to us the case respecting this comedy ; from his su- 
perior knowledge of the French language, we confess we feel a 
little surprised that his own good sense should not have sug- 
gested to him the propriety of selecting some more imposing pro- 
duction, or rather, that he should not have pointed out to his 
cara sposa many pieces more calculated for the English stage 
than the one she has chosen. at a 

Notwithstanding the plays of the French are, generally speak- 
ing, of a very light and flimsy description, yet some may be found . 
of intrinsic merit. This production is what they term Comédie 
larmoyante ; it has been rendered such by the union of one of Mrs. 
Opie’s most affecting tales, with a frivolous little piece called La 
suite d'un bal masqu¢; the latter is the very epitome of French 
manners. A fashionable beau falling over head and ears in love with 
a lady of ton before he has ever seen her face ; addressing couplets 
to the tip of her little finger, or the peculiar turn of her nose, 
and various other frivolities, are calculated to please at the Fran- 
cais, but something more is required on the boards of an English 
Theatre; that something Mrs. Charles Kemble has not exhibited 
in her new comedy. The incidents in ‘‘ Smiles and Tears” are 
injudiciously blended together; they are by far too numerous ; 
we are able to discover the drift of the denouement from the com- 
mencement, the performance thereby loses half the interest it 
would otherwise excite, and is consequently rendered heavy and 
insipid, (he mind becomes fatigued, and we are induced to wish 
for the conclusion long before it actually takes place. Some 
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pleasure may be derived from perusing a piece of this description, 
it is then at the option of the reader to pass over those parts where 
the dialogue is introduced for no other purpose than that of 
lengthening the scene; in representation it is quite the reverse; 
the observer is there compelled to endure a prolixity which has no 
other effect upon the mind than that of rendering the play ex- 
tremely tedious. 
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LIST OF PLAYS. 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE, 
1215. 
Nov. 29, Where to find a Friend; Caledonian Laurels ; Whio’s Who? 
30, Tamerlane; The Magpie. 
Dec. 1, The West Indian; Who’s Who ? 
2, Lovers’ Vows ; the Magpie. 
4, King Richard the Third ; Who’s Who ? 
5, Honey Moon; (Duke, Ist time, Mr. Kean) ; Who’s Who ? 
6, A Trip to Scarborough ; (Miss Hoyden, bt time, Mrs. Mardyn) 
the Magpie. 
7, King Ric..ard the Second ; (My Spouse and I, Ist. time). 
8, Honey Moon; Ibid. 
9, A Trip to Scarborough; Ibid. 
11, Othello; Ibid. 
12, The Honey Moon ; ib. 
13, A Trip to Scarborough; ib. 
The Merchant of Bruges, or the Beggars’ Bush ; ib. 
15, Ibid. Idid. 
15, Ibid. Ibid. 
18, King Richard the Third ; Ibid. 
The Merchant of Bruges ; Who's Who ? 
The Will; The Magpie. 
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21, The Merchant of Bruges ; My Spouse and I. 
£2, Lovers’ Vows; (Anhalt, Mr. Barnard, Ist time) Ibid. 
£3, Merchant of Bruges ; the Magpie, , 
26, George Barnwell ; Harlequin and Fancy, or the Poet’s Last Shilling ; 
ist time. 
27, Ibid. Ibid. 
28, Merchant of Bruges, Idid. 


THEATRE ROYAL COVENT-GARDEN. 


1815. 
29, What’s a Man of Fashion ? Cymon ; Mrs. Wiggins. 
30, Venice Preserved ; What’s a Mau of Fashion ? 
1, What's a Man of Fashion ? Cymon ; the Farce Writer. 
2, The Orphan; (revived) What's a Man of Fashion ? 
4, Bobinet the Bandit ; (1st time) Cymon; Ibid. 
5, The Orphan; Bobinet. 
6, What’s a man of Fashion? Cymon; Ibid. 
7, The Orphan ; Ibid. 
8, Whats a Man of Fashion ? Cymon; Ibid. 
9, The Orphan ; Bobinet. 
11, Ibid! The Miller and his Men ; 
12, Smiles and Tears (Ist time) Mrs.C.Kemble’s re-appearance ; Bobinet. 
13, Isabella; Ibid. ; 
14, Smiles and Tears, Cymon; compressed into two acts. 
15, The Orphan ; Brother and Sister. 
16, Smiles and Tears ; Cymon. 
18, Venice Preserved ; The Magpie or the Maid ? 
19, Smiles and Tears; Cymon. 
20, The Orphan ; Sleep Walker. 
21, Smiles and Tears ; Cymon. 
22, Orphan ; Magpie or thie Maid ? (Annette, Miss Foote, Ist time) 
23, Smiles and Tears ; Cymon. — 
26, George Barnwell; Harlequin and Fortunio or Shing Moo and Thun 
Ton; 1st time. 
27, Smiles and Tears ; Ibid. 
28, Jane Shore; Ibid. 
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THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT CHAT, 


— 


The Poems which have appeared in our work under the signa- 
ture of B. and which excited such high and deserved admiration, 
will appear in a collected form. . 


La Pie Voleuse has been produced at most of the Theatres in 
Holland with a degree of success equal to that which it experienced 
in England and France. 


‘‘Where to find a Friend” has been got up at Canterbury. Dow- 
ton sustained his original character, (Heartley) and Timothy 
is performed by his son, Mr. Henry Dowton. 


Mrs. Opie has in the pressa new novelentitled ‘‘ St. Valentine’s 
Eve,” 


Mr. Southey is preparing a History of the late War in Spain and 
Portugal, in 2 vols. 4to. 


The Windsor Theatre opened on the 9th Dec. with “* Lovers’ 
Vows” and the “ Prisoner at Large;’’ at the end of the play was 
given a song and a broad-sword hornpipe. 


The Brighton Theatre closed Dec. 8, with a benefit for the Ma- 
nager. 


The Regency Theatre opened Dec. 11. The house has been newly 
decorated. 


Madam Vestris is returned from her tour to the Continent; the 
lovers of real harmony may therefore expect a rich treat at the en- 
suing Opera season; it is said that a foreign singer of note is en- 
gaged; if she resemble Catalani, we fear her notes will not at all 
harmonize with those of the manager. 


Mrs. Siddons concluded her performance at Edinburgh on Dec. 
2, with Mrs. Beverly, in the ‘‘ Gamesetr;”’ her efforts are said to 
have relieved the theatre from its embarrassed state. 


Mr. Kean will perform Sir Giles Overreach, in a ‘‘ New Way to 
Pay Old Debts.” 








